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CHRONICLE. 


HE brief Session of Parliament that was brought to 
an end on 5 September has been both instructive and 
entertaining. It was not distinguished by any new 
departure in policy, nor by eloquent debates ; but the pass- 
ing of the Estimates, especially when obstruction does 
not intervene to make labour wearisome and tempers 
irritable, affords, so to speak, a bird’s-eye view of public 
affairs in all their complexity and variety which is of 
extraordinary interest. A better training for the young 
politician could not be imagined than such a Session, and 
this seemed to be understood bythe 150 new Conservative 
Members who frequented the House with praiseworthy 
assiduity. Some of them, no doubt, attended daily at 
Westminster in order to enjoy their new dignity, but the 
majority, we are persuaded, were also conscious of the 
responsibilities and duties attaching to their position. 


The Opposition in the House of Commons during this 
past Session appears to have abdicated its functions. 
Scarcely any of the rank and file have attended the 
debates, and the front Opposition bench has been conspi- 
cuous, night after night, by the absence of the Separatist 
leaders. One would imagine that Sir William Harcourt 
wished to turn the rout of his party into its ruin. Even 
in 1881, against the majority of 120 and the pre-eminent 
debating ability of Mr. Gladstone and his lieutenants, 
the Conservatives came to the House and did their best 
in spite of the fumbling and ineffectual leadership of Sir 
Stafford Northcote ; but now the Separatist champions 
seem to regard the struggle as hopeless. Sir William 
Harcourt and Sir Henry Fowler have made a show of 
fighting from time to time, but Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man has not been seen at all, and Mr. Asquith only 
put in an appearance to be sworn and then vanished. 


Sir Henry Fowler, it must be admitted, has done better 
than any of his colleagues. His speech defending the 
decision of the late Government to evacuate Chitral was 
an extremely able performance. Sir Henry has a very 
considerable dramatic faculty concealed under the mask 
of a solemn Nonconformist manner. He frequently over- 
states his case, with the exaggeration of an artist in 
speech, or of an Irishman, but he is always taken 
seriously by his audience because of his gravity and 
unimpeachable respectability. Mr. Stead seems to have 
dimly apprehended this contrast when he christened Sir 
H. Fowler the ‘‘Methodist Grand Mogul.” But, after 
all allowance is made, it must be admitted that Sir H. 
Fowler’s speech was excellent, almost convincing. A 
Conservative Member of long standing illustrated its 
great effect upon the House by declaring that the speech 
made it impossible for him to vote with his party. 


Lord George Hamilton’s speech, in reply to Sir Henry 
Fowler, was, on the whole, what is called a good speech, 
but ineffective because delivered in athinand jaded House. 
After having their serious faculties put to a strain by Sir 
Henry Fowler for two mortal hours, Members of Parlia- 
ment awoke to the fact that they wanted their dinners, and 
they listened to Lord George Hamilton as they would 
perform any other importunate duty. Perhaps it was 
this critical temper which led the House to notice the 
two or three serious mistakes which Lord George 
Hamilton committed. It was bad enough for a Secretary 
of State for India to show that he did not know the value 
of a lac of rupees ; but Lord George Hamilton has never 
been celebrated for care in getting up his facts, and the 
House would have forgiven him had he not gone on to 
say that Sir Henry Fowler had taken counsel with “‘ the 
man in the street” against the unanimous opinion of 
the Government of India. This unpardonable error 
shocked the House into life and interest. Sir Henry 
Fowler had said that he had consulted the present 
Governor of the Punjab, Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, and his 
immediate predecessor, Sir James Lyall, and the late 
Commander-in-Chief in India, Sir Donald Stewart, and 
the best military authorities in Great Britain, which must 
include Viscount Wolseley and Sir Redvers Buller, and 
that he had found all these men agreeing with him ; and 
these are the authorities, with a host of others, such as 
Sir Neville Chamberlain, Sir Lepel Griffin, Sir Auckland 
Colvin, whose deliberate judgment Lord George Hamil- 
ton can dismiss with contempt as the casual opinion of 
‘* the man in the street” ! 


Lord George Hamilton's third mistake was more 
serious, in our opinion, than either of those we have 
touched upon. His main argument in favour of a 
permanent occupation of Chitral was that if we did not 
keep the Chitralis in order the Russians would be 
justified in crossing their frontier and invading our 
territory in order to control these tribes. His language 
was extraordinary. Here is an example: ‘If one of 
the occupiers of two neighbouring houses chooses to go 
away and leave a fire smouldering, which may burn 
down the premises of his neighbour, that neighbour has 
a right to come in and extinguish the fire, which is the 
source of danger. Therefore, if we had abandoned 
Chitral with a certain knowledge of the disturbances 
which our retirement would cause, we should have been 
doing our very best to upset the arrangement which had 
been arrived at.” Such an attempt to justify invasion 
has, we venture to say, never before been made in the 
House of Commons by any responsible Minister. The 
result of the prolonged debate has been to leave our 
opinion unchanged. In view of the state of Indian 
finances, we believe that an increase of expenditure 
should only be sanctioned when it is imperatively 
necessary, and we feel assured that the occupation of 
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“Chitral, now that the frontier between our possessions 
and those of Russia in those regions is clearly defined, is 
not imperatively necessary. 


Every one is trying to explain why Mr. Asquith has 
taken no part in the debates of the House during this 
Session. Some say that he can scarcely afford to play 
politician for six years.in the unremunerative shade of 
Opposition, and he accordingly intends to go back to the 
Bar, accepting only such briefs as may accord with his 
former high estate. But these friends do not seem 
to realize that Mr. Asquith is ambitious, and that he 
was never the success at the Bar that he has been in 
Parliament. In spite of the aid which Sir George 
Lewis will no doubt generously extend to him in view 
of future Parliamentary triumphs, Mr. Asquith will 
never gain a great deal of money, much less reputation, 
as a barrister. He is marked out by nature to be a 
politician, and it is as a politician that he has to be 


judged. 


A good many men, admitting this, pretend that Mr. 
Asquith has shown much astuteness in keeping away 
from Parliament during the past Session and in refusing 
to ally himself with Sir William Harcourt and the ‘‘old 
gang” who represent the worn-out Liberalism that has 
come to grief. If this be Mr. Asquith’s calculation, we 
think his policy a mistaken one. As we have said, 
there were one hundred and fifty new Conservative 
Members in the House during the last Session, men who 
were eager to receive new impressions and easily affected 
by new influences. These Members have now formed 
their first judgments upon the House and the personali- 
ties which constitute the real forces in politics, and 
their admiration does not include Mr. Asquith. When he 
appeals to them they will not yield so readily to his 
persuasion; the policy of Pericles is only to be justified 
when one is a Pericles and has achieved reputation. 


The House was intensely amused on Tuesday evening 
last by the passages at arms between Sir E. Ashmead- 
Bartlett and Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. T. G. Bowles 
and the Hon. George Curzon. Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett 
asked a question ‘‘ connected with the killing of three 
gallant British officers and a large number of British 
native troops at Weima or Warina in West Africa.” 
Mr. Chamberlain snubbed Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett 
promptly ; he believed in ‘‘ the trustworthiness of British 
officials.” Sir Ellis, who never knows his master at 
sight, replied that he had never said as much against 
British officials as Mr. Chamberlain had said in depre- 
ciation of Sir Hercules Robinson. Mr. Chamberlain 
took the high tone, as was proper under the circum- 
stances: Sir Ellis’s statement ought never to have been 
made ; it was indeed not only impertinent but inaccu- 
rate: he had never questioned the character or ability 
of Sir Hercules Robinson. The House was with the 
Minister from beginning to end, and in truth Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s attack and defence were both admirable. 


Mr. George Curzon did not come off so well in his 
bout with Mr. T. G. Bowles. It must be acknow- 
ledged that his position is a very difficult one. An 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs is in the House of 
Commons to answer questions and to give no informa- 
tion. Two men in our time have fulfilled this function 
with admirable success—Sir Charles Dilke and Sir 
Edward Grey. Sir Charles Dilke was, of course, the ablest 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs that has been seen in the 
House of Commons for many a day, and Sir Edward 
Grey, with a hundredth part of his knowledge, has yet 
done eminently well. But Mr. Curzon is like Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice. He vexes people with a great 
appearance of mystery, and invariably shows temper 
when he is ‘‘ collared.” But then Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice was harassed by such able and determined free- 
lances as Lord Randolph Churchill and Sir John Gorst, 
snd consequently his exasperation excited sympathy 
rather than contempt. . 


But Mr. Curzon has slighter antagonists, and yet 
comes badly out of most of his duels. On Tuesday, 
Mr. Bowles complained that Members of Parliament had 
‘to gain their information about foreign affairs from the 
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press; the Under-Secretary seemed to take pride in 
withholding all information from the House, and then 
Mr. Bowles took his fellow-members into his confidence. 
The Under-Secretary, he said in a passage which wil) 
long be remembered, ‘‘ knows everything ; he has been 
everywhere, he has read all the books—has written 
most of them, and abstracted the rest.”” The smile that 
dawned on the Ministerial benches was as great 
a tribute to Mr. Bowles’s sarcasm as the roars of the 
Opposition. Mr. Curzon made a reply of the academic, 
Oxford Union type, thin and shrill, mistaking rudeness 
for repartee; he did ‘“‘not for a moment believe the 
statement of the honourable member,” and so forth. 


The member of the new Government who has scored 
most during the short Session now over is emphatically 
Mr. R. W. Hanbury. There is a well-known rule in the 
official world that a man should never be appointed to 
an office in a department of which he has any particular 
knowledge or to which he has devoted special study. 
As Mr. Hanbury when a free-lance below the gangway 
had employed his mind almost exclusively on matters mili- 
tary and colonial, and left the Treasury severely alone, 
it was quite in accordance with official notions that he 
should be made Financial Secretary to the Treasury, andi 
his appointment has once more justified the proverb of 
‘set a thief to catch a thief.””, When Mr. Hanbury was. 
in a position of greater freedom and less responsibility 
he was the terror of successive Secretaries to the Trea- 
sury, for it was then his business to prevent the esti- 
mates being carried without due discussion. ‘Now it is 
his business to get them carried, without discussion, 
due or otherwise, and knowing all the tricks of the 
trade he does it amazingly well. When he was below 
the gangway he was often accused of being a Radical 
by the Tories of the duller sort ; and perhaps the secret 
of his success in his new position is that having been 
through the mill himself, and worked himself on to the 
Front Bench by worrying his leaders, he is in secret 
sympathy with the professional /rondeur. 


His mode of answering questions disarms hostility ;. 
he always agrees with his questioner, and promises “‘ to. 
look into” everything, and ‘‘see what can be done.” 
Then he is so wily that even Mr. Thomas Gibson 
Bowles can teach him nothing. Mr. Hanbury is, per- 
haps, the tallest and broadest-shouldered man in the 
House of Commons, and he is said to have impressed. 
his personality on Lord Salisbury by boldly bearding 
the chief, and telling him roundly that he knew 
nothing of the House of Commons, and got all) 
his information from a gang of sycophants. Lord 
Salisbury rather likes that sort of thing, and asked the 
bold buccaneer to dinner ; but unfortunately his lordship’s. 
secretary forgot that Mr. Hanbury was married, and the 
omission only added fuel to the flames. 


The new Secretary to the Treasury is neither eloquent 
nor witty, but when he is attacking a job he can make 
an effective statement. He has some serious defects of 
character. Until he got in for Preston, he was regarded 
as a most unpopular candidate, for he refused to spend 
his money in the old free-handed way, and his manners 
to his social inferiors are overbearing. His temper is 
not under perfect control, and he often makes mistakes. 
of judgment, arising from overweening egotism. He 
once declared solemnly that the officers in the Guards 
did not return the salutes of the sentries on duty. The 
matter was utterly unimportant, but the late Lord 
Dartmouth, an old Guardsman, took upon himself to 
defend the manners of the brigade in a letter to the 
‘*Times.” To the astonishment of everybody, Mr. 
Hanbury raised a question of privilege, and bored the 
House to death by reading a long and pointless corre- 
spondence between himself and the noble lord. 


We have had occasion more than once in these 
columns to praise the urbanity and savotr vivre of Mr. 
Thomas Ellis, the Gladstonian Whip. We have now to 
acknowledge reluctantly that his charm of manner does 
not appear to be accompanied by sound political judg- 
ment. In the extraordinary absence of his leaders that 
has heen the feature of the past Session he had to 
assume unwonted responsibility, and he has misused his 
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opportunities. He has voted with every foolish and 
obstructive Welsh and Irish motion regardless of reason 
and right. Could no one tell him that he had better 
have stayed away altogether than play the irrational 
obstructive? He had a real chance, and he has 
wasted it. 


The result of the struggle between the factions of Mr. 
Healy and Mr. Dillon, in South Kerry, has not been 
disclosed as we go to press. Whichever side wins, it is 
not to be supposed that the outcome will be accepted by 
either side as decisive. Mr. Healy, in reply to the 
manifesto of ‘‘ My dear Justin,” denouncing him as a 
traitor, points out that the Convention at Killorglin, 
which nominated Mr. Farrell as the patty candidate, 
was sanctioned by neither the party nor its committee, 
and was not even held within the borders of the con- 
stituency interested. How can revolt against a nomi- 
nation made under such circumstances be treasonable ? 
he asks, apparently with reason. 


There is to be a Convention on Monday to nominate 
a Nationalist candidate for the West Waterford vacancy, 
and here the battle between the two sections of the party 
will at least begin upon more regular lines. How it will 
end is another matter. The Healyite candidate is Mr. 
Kennedy, who sat in the late Parliament for North 
Kildare, but declined a re-election on the ground of 
business necessities. The fascinations of internecine 
warfare have proved too much for him, however, and 
he is eager to get back into the thick of it, if the 
Convention will permit him todo so. The Dillonites 
have a rival candidate, imported from Fleet Street, but 
there are also two local aspirants to complicate the 
situation, and it is impossible to say what may not 
happen before polling day. 


One thing, it may be affirmed with confidence, we 
believe, will not happen in the Irish Party itself. Mr. 
Tim Healy will not leave it, unless indeed he is put out. 
‘The English Radical papers, which talk so glibly about 
his intention to secede, and form a new party of his 
own, only show afresh the astonishing ignorance of 
Irish affairs and Irish character that they have displayed 
ever since the Gladstone-Parnell alliance began. Their 
misconception of the facts has been peculiarly marked 
throughout this present controversy inside the Irish 
Party. They clung to the idea that William O’Brien 
was a great man, long after all Ireland was grinning in 
ridicule at the mention of his name. They are now 
** booming ” Messrs. McCarthy and Dillon as statesmen 
of the first rank, and not only espouse their cause as 
against Healy, but go to the length of ‘‘ editing” their 
Parliamentary descriptions and reports of debates, in 
order to minimize the importance of the part Mr. Healy 
has played in the Session just ended. The reason for 
this is not altogether mere wrong-headedness. The 
anti-Healy leaders have sedulously cultivated the friend- 
ship of English Radical newspaper men, and attach 
great importance to what the Gladstonian press says 
about them. Mr. Healy, on the other hand, is pro- 
foundly indifferent to English opinions of himself, and 
of his sayings and doings, and habitually reads only the 
Irish papers. In the attempt which, in our opinion, is 
sure to be made by the Government to come to some 
practical understanding with the Irish Members, Mr. 
Healy will have to be dealt with; unless, indeed, Mr. 
Arthur Balfour is going to try to pacify Ireland by 
assuring her commercial prosperity, in which case he 
needs no ally save the British taxpayer. 


The Church Party is composed of the most serious 
men in the House of Commons, such as Sir Francis 
Powell and Sir John Kennaway, and they have been wise 
in their generation in appointing the Prime Minister’s 
eldest son to be their chairman. By the rule of contraries 
Lord Cranborne proves the truth of the French proverb, 
** Diseur de bons mots mauvais caractére,” for he is as 
incapable of saying a smart thing as of doing a mean 
one. He is in all respects a thoroughly good fellow, 
sincerely religious, and straight as a die, but he is only 
moderately clever. The most extraordinary thing about 
him is the utter absence of any resemblance, physical 
or mental, to Lord Salisbury, The Prime Minister is, 
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as everybody knows, dark and swarthy, with a cast of 
countenance which his enemies might call saturnine ; 
Lord Cranborne is fair-haired, and of an almost un- 
healthy pallor, while his prevailing expression is one of 
simple guilelessness. Lord Salisbury’s voice is a 
peculiarly delicate instrument, melodious and low, yet 
of a ¢imbre so penetrating that it can reach the furthest 
corner of the largest building. 


Lord Cranborne, on the other hand, is apt to shock 
one with a loud harsh shout, like that of a school- 
boy in distress, which makes you bless the moment 
when “‘ silence, like a poultice, comes to heal the blows 
of sound.” Of the father’s wonderful gift of sarcasm 
and dazzling fence in debate there is not a trace in this 
earnest young man, who speaks forthright, without 
any attempt at ornament or subtlety. But there is one 
quality in which Lord Cranborne is the equal, if not the 
superior, of Lord Salisbury, namely, courage. The 
chairman of the Church Party is no trimmer, and he has 
proved his pluck in the House on more than one 
occasion. One stormy night in 1887, before the twelve 
o’clock rule was passed, when the Tanners and the 
Healys were having a sort of Walpurgis-nacht revel on 
the floor, a new Member, a pale-faced youth, with 
disordered hair, rose to protest against some brutality. 
There were mocking yells of ‘‘ Salisbury’s whelp,” but 
Lord Cranborne was as cool as the proverbial cucumber, 
and calmly and patiently said his say. As has been 
observed by Carlyle and others, a man who can with- 
stand the roar of a mob has grit, and will do something. 


The German celebrations of the victories of 1870 have 
not succeeded in stinging France out of her self-control, 
but they seem to have prepared the way for an exciting 
outburst of political commotion within the German 
Empire itself. The arrest of the editor of ‘‘ Vorwaerts,” 
the Berlin socialistic paper which has long been the 
most important organ of its party in the world, is said, 
by trustworthy witnesses, to have created a profound 
sensation throughout Germany. Such a grave step 
would hardly have been taken if the Kaiser were not 
ready to follow it up with others, and to make a deter- 
mined use of all the powers at his command to drive 
Socialism out of sight. As the Socialist voters in 
Germany number between one and two millions, he will 
have some trouble in dealing with them summarily. 


The statement in the ‘‘ Times” that “ the big fight in 
the Trade Union Congress has ended in a victory for 
the Old Unionists,” and consequently in the condemna- 
tion of the foolish Collectivist notions adopted a year 
ago at Norwich, must be qualified almost out of recog- 
nition before it can be accepted. First of all, Mr. John 
Burns, a New Unionist if ever there was one, was the 
leading spirit in that alteration of the standing orders 
which provoked the conflict, and his policy was vic- 
torious by 600,000 votes to something less than 350,000. 
His chief opponents, too, were Mr. Broadhurst and 
J. H. Wilson, who are representative of the Old Unionism 
in its most antique form. The truth is the struggle was 
not between the Old Unionism and the New; it was 
caused by Mr. Burns discarding the extreme democratic 
form of government in order to make the Trades Unionsa 
more powerful and handy instrument in the elevation of 
labour. Incidentally, Mr. Burns jumped overboard, drag- 
ging with him a number of his adversaries, who will 
surely disappear. Mr. Burns will find no difficulty in 
getting back to the ship again, and will probably find 
himself at the helm within a year. Then the ‘‘ Times” 
may find that the victory of the Old Unionists, which it 
tries to celebrate, was their destruction. 


The resources of procrastination and double-shufiling 
inherent in the Pasha type of Turk are no doubt extra- 
ordinary ; but they are not inexhaustible. It is obvious 
that the time for shilly-shallying is over now. The 
Levant is full of fresh rumours of Russian troops having 
been moved forward to the Armenian frontier, and of a 
new activity visible in the Russian Black Sea squadron. 
Despite the rumours with which Vienna has busied 
itself all the summer, there is no reason for suspecting 
that Russia and France are not moving in this matter 
in entire and candid accord with England, and if a 
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demonstration in force becomes necessary it may be 
taken for granted that it will be a joint affair. 


The ‘‘Times” has made a bad blunder in its Atlas 
with reference to frontiers on the east of the Upper 
Mekong—a blunder calculated to prejudice rights which, 
as Lord Salisbury intimated last week, both France and 
China are inclined seriously to minimize. Mr. W. J. Turner 
wrote to the ‘‘ Times” of 30 August to point out that the 
trans-Mekong section of Kiang Kheng has been coloured 
as French. But the ‘‘ Times” does worse even than 
afford the French evidence, on the authority of the latest 
British Atlas, that we had no right to send troops to 
Mongsin. It shows the whole of Kiang Hung to the 
east of the Mekong to be outside the British and Chinese 
frontiers, and perpetrates the further absurdity of putting 
the name only on the east side of the river. Again, the 
fact that the eastern frontier cf Kiang Hung has never 
been very precisely laid down is no reason for leaving 
the whole eastern half of the province a sort of No Man’s 
Land. To confound this confusion, the article on the 
question printed in the same issue as the ‘‘ corrected” 
map, omits a negative, and so makes it appear that 
China has power to cede Kiang Hung and other territory 
to a third party without the assent of the British 
Government. It is not surprising that M. Francois 
Deloncle has seized upon the ‘‘ Times” Atlas as proof of 
the validity of French claims right up to the frontier of 
Yunnan. 


There is an article in the ‘‘ Economist” of 31 August 
trying to disprove what it calls ‘‘ Bimetallist argu- 
ments.” One instance will suffice to show how apt the 
writer is to mistake assertion for proof. He says: 
‘«Mr. Beeton, in a letter which appears in another 
column, argues that although our stock of metal money 
is adequate for existing requirements, it is sufficient 
snly to preserve a level of prices nearly 50 per cent 
lower than that which prevailed twenty-two years ago. 
In view, however, of the great accumulation of gold at 
the Bank, this contention is too obviously fallacious to 
call for other disproof.” Now, bimetallists argue, and 
argue rightly enough, it seems to us, that this accumu- 
lation of gold testifies to the fact that there is an ever- 
increasing scarcity of gold, strange as the proposition 
may seem to the thoughtless. They say that the scar- 
city of gold is shown in an appreciation of the value of 
gold or a depreciation in the price of commodities. Every 
man, therefore, who embarks in business has to sell on a 
falling market. Consequently, men restrict enterprise 
as much as possible, and gold accumulates in banks 
because there is no profitable employment for it. Our 
contemporary may have another explanation, and if so 
it is a pity not to enlighten us. With Consols over 107 
it would seem as if the profitable uses of capital are few. 


Mark Twain (Mr. Samuel L. Clemens) has been 
holding forth about his recent bankruptcy in a strain 
that might puzzle the simple. He says: ‘‘A merchant, 
who has given up all he has, may take advantage of the 
Jaws of insolvency and start free again for himself. But 
{ am not a business-man, and honour is a harder master 
than the law. It cannot compromise for less than a 
hundred cents on the dollar, and its debts never outlaw. 
i had a two-thirds interest in the publishing firm whose 
capital I furnished. If the firm had prospered, I should 
have expected to collect two-thirds of the profits. As it 
is, I expect to pay all the debts.” Mr. Samuel L. 
Clemens protests too much. It is a matter of simple 
honesty to pay one’s debts in full, and the obligations 
of honour run further than Mr. Samuel L. Clemens 
seems to imagine. Curiously enough, the first and only 
time we met Mr. Samuel Clemens he dwelt at length 
upon the dishonesty of a contemporary writer, a com- 
patriot of his, to whom all English readers owe many de- 
lightful hours, in such a way that we confess to but scant 
sympathy with him in his monetary troubles. He talks 
of hoping to make ‘‘a fresh and unencumbered start 
in life at sixty-four years of age.” There is too much 
self-pity here, and too much self-applause. Mr. Mark 
Twain would have us believe that to be honest deserves 
a martyr’s crown. The explanation probably is that 
when a man has only one virtue he is inclined to over- 
rate its importance. 
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DEVELOPING THE GREAT ESTATE. 


\W E referred last week to Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme 

for the expansion of trade in our Crown colonies. 
The subject is of such extreme urgency and interest at 
the present juncture as to deserve further notice. The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies can scarcely be said 
to have begun active operations yet. It is true that the 
Gold Coast territory and Sierra Leone are to be opened 
up by railways, for which the surveys are already in 
progress, but the Colonial Office is merely authorizing 
the works, and no grant in aid is contemplated by 
the Treasury. The revenues of these colonies are 
sufficient to enable them to undertake for themselves 
what otherwise would have to be effected by an Imperial 
subsidy. In regard to the Gold Coast Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy consists merely in stimulating and en- 
couraging the colonial authorities to push forward the 
work. We believe that, if any contribution from the 
Exchequer had been necessary, it was the intention of 
the Radicals to offer strenuous opposition to the loan in 
Parliament. As it is, Mr. Chamberlain’s plan so far 
goes unchallenged; but there is no doubt that if it had 
been found needful, he would have proposed a vote of 
money. And if the Radicals, incited by a recrudescence 
of the Manchester spirit, desire to contest the principle 
of the new departure, they will have an early oppor- 
tunity next Session, when the Colonial Secretary proposes 
to demand subsidies for the development of two or three 
colonies. Mr. Chamberlain’s faith in his policy is complete. 
He has no manner of doubt, either that it is based upon 
common sense and sound business principles or 
that the House of Commons and the country wil? 
share his opinion. His comparison of our Empire 
to a great estate is already familiar, but will bear 
a little closer consideration. A landowner with a 
productive property, who took no steps to develop 
it, would be simply accounted a fool. Suppose that 
some very rich territory in a remote corner of England 
or Scotland were in the hands of a wealthy man, and 
that for lack of roads and railways it was impossible to 
bring the products of the soil into the market. Would 
not such an owner be wise in investing some of his 
superfluous capital in establishing communications with 
the markets? His tenants, being poor, and having no 
organization among themselves, would be unable to do 
so. But directly the roads or railways were made the 
value of these holdings would rise, and not only they 
themselves, but the landlord also, would be benefited by 
the consequent development. No doubt it might take 
a few years before the owner obtained the full return 
upon his capital, but in the end he would inevitably do 
so, always providing that his estimate of the productive- 
ness of his property were correct. A most notable case 
in illustration is that of the town of Eastbourne. The 
Dukes of Devonshire, by a judicious outlay on the Sussex 
coast, has converted an insignificant village into a 
prosperous town and an extremely valuable property. 
The change has been made in nine years; but a few years 
scarcely count in the history of a wealthy house, and still 
less in the history of a prosperous nation. 

Clearly, then, Mr. Chamberlain’s policy is justified by 
itself. And when we come to examine the details by which 
it is to be carried into effect, there is ground for still 
greater satisfaction. The ardent Radical, agog for a 
weapon against the Government, will learn with cha- 
grin that it is not proposed to make loans without 
security. The transactions will be upon a purely com- 
mercial basis. Money which the Treasury may borrow 
at 3 per cent will be invested in these public works at, 
say, 5 per cent, on the security of the works themselves, 
and any other security which the Government may deem 
necessary. There is little doubt that some of these in- 
vestments—such, for instance, as the Lagos railway— 
would pay almost from the first, but in other cases a 
few years must elapse before there are returns on the 
capital. But when the concern becomes paying, a profit 
of 2 per cent would remain to be carried forward to a 
new account and reserved for the prosecution of a similar 
policy elsewhere. It will be obvious that the one diffi- 
culty here, as in the case of an individual landowner, 
is the accuracy with which the value of the property 
must be gauged. Each case must be considered upon 
its merits. If, for example, it were proposed to open 
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up British Borneo or New Guinea, it would be possible 
for the Opposition to contend that those enterprises 
would never pay an adequate rate of interest. The 
difficulty of proving such a point is clear. As we 
showed last week, this policy is applicable merely for 
our Crown colonies, but they will suffice us till the end 
of the century, if no longer. According to an estimate 
based on the highest authority, the development of re- 
sources in these colonies will mean an addition of some 
millions sterling a year to our trade ; if Mr. Chamberlain 
can accomplish this, or even a part of this, he will have 
deserved well of his country. We understand that the 
claims of three colonies are already receiving serious con- 
sideration at the Colonial Office. It would be premature 
to name them, but we may say that one possesses in the 
interior very extensive and valuable mineral grounds, 
which it is at present impossible to utilize through lack 
of communication with the coast. Roads, bridges, and 
railways would in this case be the works marked out for 
subsidy by the State. Another colony owns vast tracts 
of land, full of valuable timber, and here, too, lines of 
communication are required. Another colony is unable 
to develop its rich soil for want of water, and demands 
the construction of irrigation works. All these schemes 
will be attentively considered next Session. We make no 
doubt that a section of the Opposition will set itself 
determinedly to resist this policy. The objections 
which may be urged against it would come entirely 
from the narrow Manchester school. Enterprises of the 
sort contemplated, it will be said, should be left to in- 
dividual effort ; when the time is ripe and the need is 
pressing, men and money will be found. Unfortunately 
this is not in accordance with facts. For one thing, 
our distant colonies are usually known only to a 
handful of English people, and colonists and pioneers 
are not as a rule overburdened with wealth. Next, it is 
not every private person who cares to let his capital 
lie fallow for perhaps five years. The only hope of such 
colonies is in the Imperial Government. Asa matter of 
fact, for many years past they have been asking them- 
selves if they are or are not part and parcel of the British 
Empire. Our interest in them has been limited to the 
paternal control exercised by a Governor or a Resident. 
If we have refrained from casting them off, it is the 
only mercy we have granted them. The colonies to 
which self-government has been extended may enter the 
money market and cry their wares for themselves. This 
course is not possible for the Crown colonies; and 
it remains, therefore, for the Imperial Government to 
take them up and aid them with prudent generosity. 
It is more than probable that Mr. Chamberlain will make 
such a reputation as Colonial Minister that the policy 
of the coming century will be referred to his initiative. 


A MULTITUDE OF COUNCILS. 


M R. HERBERT SPENCER has spent years of 

labour and amassed volumes of argument to de- 
monstrate the difference which he imagines to exist 
between what he calls militarism and industrialism. Of 
course his reasoning, like the horsehair-covered sofas of 
his early manhood, is out of fashion now and palpably 
ridiculous. Yet something may be said for it inci- 
dentally beyond the obvious truth that it marks the nadir 
of thoughtlessness. Just as Macaulay saw the Whigs 
as angels and the Tories as devils, so Mr. Spencer found 
in industrialism all that he regards as good, and in 
militarism all that he regards as evil. Militarism, for- 
sooth, led to a hierarchy, and its main object, war, re- 
sulted in a contravention of the Darwinian—we had 
almost said the Divine—law that guarantees the ‘‘ sur- 
vival of the fittest.” Industrialism, on the other hand, 
Mr. Spencer contended, found expression in democratic 
institutions ; the good of the many was there cared for, 
&c., and in such a reign of peace—the Crystal Palace 
in Hyde Park was just being built and the Crimean war 
had not taken place—the fittest would certainly survive 
and propagate their kind, and the world would stop its 
mad whirling round and round and progress steadily 
forward on an ever-ascending straight line. No philo- 
sopher heretofore—Mr. Grant Allen says that Mr. 
Herbert Spencer is a philosopher—had ever shown 
a more reckless contempt of ordinary facts or a 
more wonderful power of beating out the smallest 
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llet of the gold, truth, so that it should cover an 
inordinate number of pages. Let us deal with 
the truth first, and then perhaps we shall more easily 
recognize the mass of fallacy. It is true enough 
and more obvious than a platitude that a struggle 
between human beings results in the establishment of a 
hierarchy and in the appointment of a chief to whom 
power is accorded in proportion as the struggle 
is desperate. So much of what Mr. Spencer says of 
militarism is true. There can be no doubt that the Catholic 
hierarchy came into being because Christianity was a 
proselytizing and militant religion. But Mr. Spencer 
shuts his eyes to the fact that the struggle in modern 
industrialism is nearly as bitter as any war, and its con- 
sequences are very similar. Mr. Whiteley is as much of 
an autocrat as any bishop, and his heads of departments 
may be taken to represent the vicars, and their underlings 
the curates, in what is, after all, an industrial conflict. 
The only difference between militarism and industrialism 
is that the former is now spoken of as ‘‘ war to the 
death,” while the other is generally called ‘‘ the com- 
petition for life.” The point we wish to make is that 
wherever there is a struggle, whether it be in industrial 
competition or on the battlefield, there a hierarchy is 
certain to be evolved, and that equality or democracy is 
only possible in utter stagnation. The second point 
results from the first. The hierarchy becomes cone- 
like, and the authority given to the master grows. 
greater in proportion as the struggle is desperate ; in 
fact, in order to be really efficient the weapon must be 
sharpened to a point. It was practical wisdom that 
made the Romans in desperate straits choose a dictator 
and give him supreme power. 

We would apply -this lesson of practical experience 
to the present discussion which involves the headship of 
our army and its efficiency. For years this question has 
been debated in the press, in military circles, and even 
in Cabinet Councils, and the result arrived at and 
recently published by Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Brodrick, 
and Mr. Arthur Balfour deserves to be carefully studied. 
So far as we can picture to ourselves the scheme from 
the somewhat enigmatic utterances of its patrons, it is 
proposed, first of all, to frame an ‘‘ Army Board” which 
will consist of the Adjutant-General and the Quarter- 
master-General, the Director of Artillery and the 
Inspector-General of Fortifications; and this Army 
Board will be presided over by the Commander-in-Chiet. 
The four ordinary members of this Board, Mr. Brodrick 
tells us, ‘‘ will be directly responsible for their depart- 
ments to the Secretary of State, and the Accountant- 
General will attend to supply information. ... This Board 
will advise on all promotions and appointments beyond 
the rank of major, will secure the co-ordination of 
departmental work in its initial stage, and the due 
discussion of questions in which more than one depart- 
ment is concerned, and will ensure that these five great 
military heads shall not act in ignorance of each other’s 
operations and intentions.” Now here is a Board admir- 
ably constituted to stereotype inefficiency and provoke con- 
fusion, not to say contention. Each of the four heads of 
departments is to be responsible, not to their President 
the Commander-in-Chief, but to the shadow behind and 
above the titular Commander, the Secretary of State for 
War. ‘ Minutes, too, will be kept of the proceedings, 
and dissent will be recorded,” Mr. Brodrick tells us. It 
will speak volumes for the practical sense and unselfish 
loyalty of these four military leaders if there are any pro- 
ceedings to record save dissensions. So far as we can 
gather from Mr. Brodrick’s words, the Commander-in- 
Chief will be responsible for nothing at all, and he is 
apparently appointed only to lessen the responsibility of 
the Secretary of State for War, who, in his turn, will 
cast the chief responsibility upon the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who, inhisturn, will lay whatever blame there 
is to be apportioned upon the majority in the House of 
Commons. But this Army Board, with its absence of 
direct responsibility on the part of the Commander-in- 
Chief, who is supposed to know all that is to be known 
on the points at issue, and its partial responsibility divided 
between the heads of departments and the Secretary of 
State for War, who knows nothing about the questions. 
to be discussed, is not the worst part of this insensate 
scheme. Abovethis Army Board there is to be a War Office 
Council, ‘‘ over which the Secretary of State will preside, 
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and of which the Under-Secretary and Financial Secretary 
will be members, besides the military heads of the War 
Office” ; and this Council, we are told, ‘‘ will deal with 
more matured proposals when they become ripe for the 
Secretary of State’s decision, and will secure the blending 
of civil and military opinion.” This Board is apparently 
to settle how much money the Secretary of State is to 


require from Parliament for the needs of the army, and 


is then to still further minimize responsibility by over- 
bearing the military heads, who know, by those whose 
opinions on such subjects are valueless, the Under- 
Secretary of State and the Financial Secretary. We are 
further informed, by the way, that two officers are to be 
set aside to assist the Commander-in-Chief on questions 
affecting the personnel of the army and mobilization, and 
the duties of these officers will be those of the Military 
Secretary and the Director of Military Intelligence: Lord 
Wolseley, it seems, is to be perched on the apex of an 
equilateral triangle. 

The formation of the Army Board and of this 
precious War Office Council has not exhausted the 
ingenuity of our able parliamentarians. If the Army 
Board, as we have seen, is to be put under the War 
Office Council, so the War Office Council, in its turn, is to 
be put under a permanent Committee of the Cabinet, which 
is to take the place of the Joint Defence Committee of 
the Admiralty and the War Office, and which is to settle all 
questions arising between the two services, and to ensure 
that the two services work in harmony. Our army, 
that is to say, is to be governed by three Councils. The 
lowest, as is natural, is to be composed of officers who 
are intimately acquainted with the service and its needs, 
and whose ability has usually been demonstrated in 
actual warfare. The next Council—naturally a higher 
one—is to be composed of these men, together with 
two civilians who know nothing of the questions 
at issue, and whose ability is usually of the most 
moderate description ; and yet this higher Council is to 
be ruled absolutely by a Secretary of State who is selected 
chiefly on account of his powers as a debater. The 
highest Council is to be entirely civilian so far as we can 
make out, and is certainly civilian in the sense that the 
President of the Council and the two Secretaries of 
State will decide all the most difficult questions. 

Thisthree-storied arrangement of Councils seems to us 
to promise nothing but confusion, and to testify to nothing 
but the timorous fear of unpractical men who try to 
dissipate responsibility instead of concentrating it. Let 
the Army Board stand and make the Commander-in- 
Chief responsible for the efficiency of the army ; then, if 
an able Commander-in-Chief has been chosen, we 
may reckon on having an efficient army. Lord Wolseley 
will do his best if he is made responsible, and his 
best in this field is a hundred times better than any- 
thing Lord Lansdowne can accomplish. The matter 
is too simple to be discussed. Lord Wolseley is at least 
as able.as any Secretary of State that has been over the 
War Office in our generation, andhe has all the advantage 
of specialist knowledge gained in forty odd years of service. 
Ashe has been appointed Commander-in-Chief, he, and not 
the Secretary of State, should be responsible for the effi- 
ciency ofthearmy. Hissubordinates shouldhaveno power 
of appeal past him, and if questions arise between the 
two services let them be settled in a meeting between 
the head of the army and the head of the navy, 
presided over by the President of the Council of 
Defence, and if it is objected that neither the 
Commander-in-Chief nor the First Lord of the Admir- 
alty is capable of saying what money should be 
devoted to each of these services, let the Secretary 
of State for War and for the Admiralty be re- 
sponsible, but let the representations of the chiefs of 
these departments be read in the House of Commons. 
Sir Charles Dilke was the only person who spoke essen- 
tial truth in all these discussions. ‘‘ The country,” he 
said, ‘‘ wished to be able to fix responsibility on some 
individual.” That is simple truth and contains sound 
reason, which happens to be especially applicable 
to men of our race. Wherever an individual English- 
man is given responsibility, as a rule he does his work 
astonishingly well. He has gifts of practical insight, 
and is ambitious of reputation; but deprive him of 
responsibility, set him to work with other men in a 
council, and he usually does very badly indeed. 
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Englishmen work together worse than other people, 
such as Germans, or Frenchmen, or Italians. We 
have not space here to exemplify and substantiate 
this assertion. It will commend itself as true to those 
who have studied corporate action in each of these 
countries, or who have compared the roads of Germany 
and France with the roads of England, or the Post Offices 
in those countries with our Post Office, or the street 
lighting and paving of London with the streets of Paris and 
Berlin. It is sufficient here to dwell upon the fact that 
when an individual Englishman is made responsible for 
any practical work he is apt to do it rarely well. The 
only hope for these Councils, in our opinion, is that the 
individual members will not use the powers of in- 
subordination accorded them ; that the Army Board will 
come to stand for the Commander-in-Chief, who will be 
responsible for the efficiency of the army ; that the War 
Office Council will stand for the Secretary of State for 
War, and that he will be responsible for the amount of 
money accorded to the services ; and that the Committee 
of the Cabinet will stand for the President of the Council 
of Defence, and that he will be responsible for the 
amicable working together of the army and navy. 
There is neither wisdom nor efficiency in a multitude of 
councils. We feel as Clive felt when he declared that, 
‘* had he taken the opinion of the only council of war he 
ever called, the English would never have won India.” 


BREAKERS AHEAD! 


Ts first Session of the new Parliament is over, and 
it is no exaggerated praise to say that the new 
Government have done well. They have done well, 
because there has been no opposition to speak of, and 
because there has been really nothing to do. Mr. John 
Morley is chewing the cud of his philosophy in a lodge 
on Lord Tweedmouth’s Highland estate, Sir William 
Harcourt has been endeavouring to soothe a remnant 
of his party at the Grosvenor Hotel, and Mr. Asquith 
has been mysteriously absent, except on the ome occa- 
sion of the dynamite debate, when he murmured a few 
cold and awkward words. Sir Henry Fowler has really 
led the Opposition, and he has done it so well that men 
are asking whether he aspires to be the new Radical chief- 
tain. Such opposition as there has been from the free 
lances on both sides has served to throw into strong relief 
the glaring unwisdom of the appointment to their respec- 
tive posts of Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. Powell Williams, and 
Mr. Macartney. It is said that Mr. Jesse Collings has 
been told off to answer for the Post Office in order to keep 
him from meddling with the affairs of the Home Office. 
This arrangement may suit Sir Matthew Ridley, but will 
it please the public? It seems absurd that the First 
Commissioner of Works, whose duties might be per- 
formed by any intelligent surveyor or bailiff, and the 
Chancellor of the Duchy, who signs a score of letters 
and seals a couple of documents in the year, should be 
in the Cabinet, while the head of a great spending and 
revenue-producing department like the Post Office, with 
a body of employees almost as numerous as the British 
army, should be excluded. As for Mr. Macartney, there 
does not appear to be any difference of opinion as to his 
incompetence for the important post of Secretary to the 
Admiralty. Mr. Macartney has worked hard for the 
party on platforms, and he is a fluent speaker on the 
topic of Ireland, in the style that suits the ordinary pro- 
vincial meeting. He would have been becomingly com- 
pensated for his energy byajuniorlordship ofthe Treasury ; 
but serious men are agreed that neither his mental calibre 
nor his industry are adequate to the task of coping 
with the details of a department like the Admiralty. 
Whatever may be said against his predecessor, Sir 
Arthur Forwood, he had at least the habits and the 
assiduity of a trained man of business. When Mr. 
Macartney comes into conflict with a hard-headed and 
well-informed assailant like Mr. Gibson Bowles, he 
fares so badly that people ask how in the world he got 
his appointment. Rumour whispers that Mr. Macartney 
claimed the Chief Secretaryship for Ireland and was 
put off with his present place. But the more probable 
explanation is that he made his account with Mr. R. W. 
Middleton, whose influence over Lord Salisbury is in- 
credible to all but those who know the dessous des cartes. 

If these things are done in the green tree, what 
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will be done in the dry? Already something like a 
feeling of discontent with the new Treasury Bench is 
growing up in the bosom of the Unionist Party. The 
Conservatives complain, and with some justice, that 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, whom they adore, is too easy- 
going, and allows Mr. Chamberlain to be for ever 
jumping up and taking the reins of leadership. It is 
unfortunately too frequently apparent that Mr. Balfour 
only brings his mind to bear on politics with an effort, 
and that he is often thinking of metaphysics or 
music when he should be thinking of the debate. The 
lobby of the House of Commons is as prolific of rumours 
as the Stock Exchange, and gentlemen have been heard 
to offer to take odds that the strongest Government of 
modern times will go to pieces in the course of next 
Session. This of course is absurd, for there are a hun- 
dred and fifty good reasons against it. But it is obvious 
that next Session will be a very dangerous one for the 
Government. For it is not only the personnel of the 
Treasury Bench that has excited so much criticism; it 
is not ‘only the doubt that is stealing over the minds 
of men whether, after all, Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists will be able to work together ; it is the future 
policy of the Government that is exciting a profound 
uneasiness amongst reflecting politicians. There are at 
least five great questions that must be dealt with next 
session : old-age pensions, the relief of agriculture, aid 
to voluntary schools, an Irish Land Bill, and the govern- 
ment of London. All bristle with difficulties, and all 
but the last involve the employment of public credit, or 
the alteration of taxation, for the benefit of a class, or 
the relief of a particular industry. The problems pre- 
sented by these five subjects are of such a nature that 
almost any solution is certain to make us more enemies 
than friends. What, for instance, is Mr. Chamberlain 
going to do about old-age pensions? Something he 
must do, if only to save his reputation. Yet if he co- 
operates with the friendly and benefit and trade societies, 
he will find the majority of his partners insolvent ; if he 
acts without them, they will arise and overthrow him, 
as surely as the publicans arose and overthrew Sir 
William Harcourt. And what about the relief of 
agriculture? The burthens of the farmers cannot be 
abolished by a stroke of the pen. They may be shifted, 
but they can only be shifted on to the shoulders of 
another class of taxpayers; and does anybody suppose 
that the commercial and professional classes will 
patiently contribute of their hard earnings ? The same 
remark applies to the proposed grants in aid of voluntary 
schools ; any new taxation for a purpose which is not 
indisputably national in its character will be fiercely 
fought. We certainly do not envy Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach in his capacity of Chancellor of Exchequer, for 


- everybody will be tugging at his purse. As for an Irish 


Land Act, and a scheme for the government of London, 
Ministries have tried their hand on these subjects before 
with disastrous results. It may be that we are unduly 
anxious. We only mean to warn our friends that the 
Government is by no means so strong as it looks, and to 
emphasize our opinion that its maintenance will require 
great loyalty on the part of its followers, and great, very 
great, caution on the part of its leaders. 


ON THE WAY TO CHITRAL. 
By H. C. THomson. 


HEN the Government of India decided that an 
Expedition must be sent to relieve Chitral I hap- 
pened to be in Bombay, and was fortunate enough to 
obtain permission to go with it as one of the press corre- 
spondents. The troops were to go in light marching 
order, taking with them only a 40-lb. kit and no tents. 
I found afterwards that, as correspondents have to make 
their own arrangements for transport,I might have taken 
a tent and made myself generally comfortable ; but not 
knowing this, I took counsel with a friend learned in ex- 
peditions, and he recommended me not to take a Wolseley 
valise, as it weighs a good deal, but to take two water- 
proof sheets instead, sewing a cloth pocket across each 
of them to hold my clothes, and in this way to save 
enough weight for tobacco and chocolate and other little 
necessities. I am glad I did not take his advice. I 
‘bought a Wolseley valise, and really feel that I owe my 
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immunity from illness to it. At Sado we had heavy 
rain for three days, and the ground became sopping 
wet, but I kept fairly dry. When I reached Mardan I 
found that it would be impossible to get a pony, as 
they had all been bought up for transport, but a friend 
very kindly gave me his, and also got me a Pathan ser- 
vant. At Jallala, where the line of communications camp 
was, it rained hard during the night, and in the morning 
I found my servant had bolted, fortunately without 
taking any of my things with him. I was in a great 
quandary, as it was necessary to push on without delay, 
for I was already a day late, but there was no way of 
doing so : and I do not know how I should have managed 
to get on if two Pathans had not come up and begged 
me to take them with me. They said they wanted to see 
the war: so I asked them if they were sufficiently keen 
about it to carry my baggage between them on their 
heads. They said they were, and did in fact carry it all 
the way from Jallala to Khar, across the Malakand 
Pass, a distance of nearly thirty miles. I did it in two 
marches, sleeping the first night at the foot of the Pass 
in a hospital stretcher, which I found made a most com- 
fortable bed. At Khar I was luckily able to get a pack 
pony, and the two Pathans came on with me as personal 
servants, One of them, Aleem Khan, was a time- 
expired Sepoy, and had been in the march from Kabul 
to Kandahar. He was always greatly interested in the 
fighting. The other, Mahommed Shah, was a mullah 
or priest, who came because he wanted to see Kashkar, 
as the Pathans call Chitral. He took it into his head that 
I was a parson, and recited mea long prayer one day from 
the Koran, and asked if I had any prayers as good as 
that. I said I had half a dozen just as good, and he then 
quite accepted me as a brother-priest. Aleem Khan 
had a bad attack of fever at Dir, and I was obliged to 
send him back, to his great regret and mine also. He 
had been most useful, for, being a Pathan, he was able to 
go into the villages and buy fowls and eggs and milk, and 
at Dir he got me some excellent honey. He dressed 
exactly like the villagers in Swat and Jandol, and was 
generally taken for one of them, sometimes rather awk- 
wardly so. At Ghoban I was looking on while the horses 
were having their wounds dressed. Aleem Khan was with 
me, and one of the officers was just going to collar him 
when I explained who he was. ‘‘Oh,” he said, ‘‘I thought 
he was a man of the country come to see what damage had 
been done.” It was wonderful how patiently the horses 
bore their wounds. I watched a mare having a Martini 
bullet taken out of her flank. No one was holding her, 
but she stood perfectly still, just looking round now and- 
then at the man who was probing the wound as much 
as to say, ‘“‘Are you going to be much longer?” 
Another poor beast had a bullet through the stomach. 
He was breathing hard, with half-closed eyes, and was in 
great pain, but he nuzzled his nose against his master’s 
side, while his master got him some water and put his arm 
caressingly round his neck. ‘‘ Poor old man,” he said, 
‘* you'll never play polo again.” Mahommed Shah came 
on with me to Ashreth, and there he, too, got fever and 
nearly died. He had been all right before, but the long 
march with naked feet across the six miles of melting 
snow on the top of the Lowarai Pass fairly knocked him 
over. I dosed him with quinine and tea, but it was no 
use, and I was obliged to send him back with a return 
convoy. The Pathans are all very fond of tea. They 
are not allowed to drink wine or spirits, being Mahom- 
medans, and they drink strong tea as a medicine or 
stimulant after fatigue or exposure. Edwardes and 
Fowler had some sent out to them from the Fort, which 
they used during the march to Barwar. They had about 
a pound left, which they gave as a present to Mahom- 
med Shah Khan, Umra Khan’s brother. Before my 
mullah, Mahommed Shah, went back he asked me for a 
pen and ink and some strips of paper. I thought he 
wanted to send word to his people, and asked if he would 
like to have a post-card. ‘ No,” he said, ‘‘ I don’t want 
to send a letter. I want to write some verses from the 
Koran on the strips of paper, and paste them over my 
body, and it may be that I shall become well.” He did 
paste them, but without the desired result. The servants 
and camp followers had a bad time whenever it was wet, 
for many of them had no waterproof sheet, and 
their one blanket was no protection whatever against 
the rain, and they naturally got ill. If I ever go on 
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another expedition, I will certainly take a 10-lb. tent for 
myself and another for my servants. It is worth the 
extra weight to keep them well. After Mahommed 
Shah went back I was for about a fortnight without any 
servant at all, and was exceedingly uncomfortable ; but 
in Chitral I got a man called Niamat, a Chitrali, who 
had been in the fort all through the siege, and who was 
an excellent servant. He was most useful on the march 
from Chitral to Gilgit, and I was sorry I could not induce 
him to go any further. I had to go on from there to 
Bandipore on the Wular Lake in Kashmir by myself 
without any servant at all. It is 196 miles, and is 
generally done in seventeen marches, but as I was in a 
hurry I had to do it in six. This hurried march across 
the Burzil Pass without any companion was the hardest 
experience I have ever gone through. I was obliged to 
get down to India as fast as possible, and was anxious 
to lose no time anywhere. So I rode one morning 
from Bunji to Doian, which I reached about twelve 
o'clock. There I lay down until seven, sending on a 
coolie with my baggage in the afternoon to Dashkan. 
_ Between the two places there is a long stretch of about 
thirteen miles of pine forest, and I shall never forget the 
eerieness of the walk in the thick darkness. I had to 
dismount, and grope my way along the side of the cliff, 
with the precipices (for the road runs at an elevation of 
about ten thousand feet) yawning dimly beneath me, 
and appearing even more tremendous from the mists in 
which they were veiled. I did not get to Dashkan 
until past eleven. The coolie was not there (he said 
next morning that he was frightened of the bears in the 
forest, and afraid to go on in the dark, and had waited 
in a halfway village until the early dawn), and I had 
some difficulty in arousing the villagers. I shouted and 
shouted, and the dogs began to bark furiously, and at 
last two of the villagers turned out and took me to the rest- 
house, and brought some grass for my pony, and some 
for me to lie upon. I was very wet, for I had had to wade 
through one or two little mountain streams in the dark- 
ness ; but in that air nothing seems to hurt one, and after 
getting a chupattie and a drink of sour milk from the 
villagers, I lay down on the grass with my head on my 
saddle and was asleep in five minutes, and awoke the 
next morning as fresh as possible. The question of 
supplies is always a difficult one. According to the 
military regulations a correspondent oughé to be starved. 
There is really no way out of it, for it is laid down 
definitely in the Commissariat Code that correspondents 
shall be granted rations, but that they must pay for 
them in cash instead of signing for them as officers do. 
Unfortunately the Commissariat sergeants are also for- 
bidden to accept cash, and they will not give you the 
rations upon a note because the Code says you must pay 
in cash ; consequently one cannot have any rations. As 
a matter of fact, I was extremely well off, for when 
I was found to be a derelict I was always taken in 
by some mess, and was able to get my rations through 
some officer, who signed both for me and for my ser- 
vants. Indeed, all through the campaign I received 
the greatest possible kindness and help. 


THE “ASSISTED” ANGLER. 


[* ‘* Yeast,” Charles Kingsley, speaking through the 

mouth of the tall Cornishman, Tregarva—game- 
_ keeper, preacher, Methodist, philanthropist—waxes caus- 
tic at the expense of the ‘‘ assisted” or average sports- 
man : ‘‘ We break the dogs, and we load the guns, and we 
find the game, and then they call themselves sportsmen ; 
we choose the flies, and we bait the spinning-hooks, and 
we show them where the fish lie, and then when they’ve 
hooked them they can’t get them out without us and the 


spoon-net; and then they go home to the ladies and boast | 


of the lot of fish they killed—and who thinks of the 
keeper?” Wellnigh half a century has passed since 
‘* Yeast” was written, and now that everything, almost, 
is done at high pressure, the sportsman has still less 
time to study such trifles as natural history—the haunts 
of the birds, beasts, and fishes whose destruction he 
encompasses. Thus he is—we may say, has to be— 
more ‘‘ assisted” than ever. 

‘* Sorry, can’t stop, old man—wire from my keeper— 
river's in fine ply—have to catch the night mail North— 
hope to have a salmon by this time to-morrow. See 
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you on Saturday (river soon runs down, you know), 
Ta-ta!” This isa fair sample of the busy angler of 
to-day. Eighteen hours later he is at the riverside, 
‘* Which pool shall we try first, Donald? Just pick me 
out a good cast and a fly. Um—water’s rather high, 
Where do you think the fish are lying? Over there? 
Oh, hang it! I can’t get my fly out against the wind; 
just take the rod. In him, by Jove! Here, I'll play 
him; be ready with the gaff.” And on Saturday our 
friend returns to town and relates to an admiring circle 
at the Junior Olympus how He caught a thirty-pounder 
‘* at almost the first cast.” 

But the ‘‘ assisted” angler is, perhaps, hardly fair 


game if he is invested with due humility. The sin is 


surely not so much in the assistance, as in robbing 
Donald or Pat, or the skipper of the fishing boat, or the 
Thames professional fisherman, or the fenman, of credit 
justly due to them. Few have leisure nowadays to study 
sport from A to Z. ‘Find us our birds, our fish, load 
our guns, tie our flies, choose the right ones, and we 
will aim straight enough and place the fly to a hair’s- 
breadth. Not every one can do so much, and this is the 
most we have time to do. We have only time for the 
cream of it. To others, whom we pay, we must leave 
the drudgery.” And this is the position of nine out of 
every ten modern sportsmen. The Englishmen of our 
grandfathers’ times, who passed most of the year on 
their estates, were leisured men. From infancy to old 
age they were surrounded by horses, hounds, pointers, 
setters, guns, and fishing-rods. They could break a colt 
or train a dog, tie a fly, handle a ferret, understood 
woodcraft, were well stored with recipes for doctoring 
their livestock. In fact, those old-time sportsmen had 
the knowledge of several gamekeepers, woodsmen, and 
farm bailiffs rolled into one. And if they did dine early 
for the sake of giving due time to the absorption of much 
after-dinner port, leaving thereby the present unfortu- 
nate generation certain unpleasant legacies in the way 
of hereditary gout, rheumatism, and what not, certainly 
they were entitled to all honour, from the sportsman’s 
point of view, as they came in nowise under the stigma 
of being ‘‘ assisted.” Then servants learned from their 
masters ; now it is the other way about, and most 
modern sportsmen are at the mercy of their keepers and 
illies. 

. The angler, however, does not find so great assistance 
as he might sometimes wish from the English game- 
keeper. ‘‘ Pheasants I knows, and partridges I knows, 
and I can’t think what made’em pass the Ground Game 
Act, but these fishes be poor things. A trimmer or 
nightline’s the best way to catch em.” This, perhaps, 
sums up the philosophy of the average keeper—there 
are now and again notable exceptions—on the question. 
I have sometimes, perhaps with malice aforethought, 
sought the advice of a head-keeper on the subject of 
flies. The man’s face was a study. He was puzzled 
beyond measure, but ready to die rather than plead 
ignorance. There was the feint of holding one or two 
flies up to the light, and finally the choice of the most 
unsuitable in the whole book, which he could not name 
but pointed at and designated as ‘‘that one.” When you 
asked the advice, the fly has to be put up and cast in 
front of a rising fish which ignores it. ‘‘ It’s the right 
sort, but perhaps a bit too big,” says the keeper. 
‘Captain Brown, who was here in June, last year, 
killed a four-pounder on one like it. Good morning, 
sir. Thank you.” As soon as he is gone, the fly 
returns to the book, and ten minutes later the fish is 
gasping on the bank. No, he who fishes with an 
English gamekeeper by his side rarely deserves to be 
classed among the “‘ assisted” ones, Charles Kingsley 
notwithstanding. 

The Scotch gillie, on the other hand, is a far better 
all-round sportsman than our pheasant-rearing friend, 
who perhaps takes interest in shooting and not in 
fishing, because he is allowed, as a rule, to shoot 
(vermin, &c.), but not to fish, unless it be to pass a 
noose over the head of a pike in a ditch, or set a trimmer 
inalake. The gillie, though generally possessing a 
weakness in the direction of worms, is usually a good 
fly fisherman, and his assistance often goes to the length 
of doing the casting or the playing for his employer. To 


_ get the rod ready, select and tie on the fly, show the 


angier where to cast, and to gaff the fish, are common 
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ices, though the angler of experience and to the 
manner born will allow few interferences with his tackle. 
In along bout with a salmon, the wearied but “assisted ” 
sportsman often takes a rest and yields the rod to the 
ie. On strange waters some advice as to the salmon 
Is is needful. How much or how little assistance of 
other kinds is orthodox, how much or how little should 
be acknowledged, must be left to the conscience of the 
would-be ‘‘assisted” angler. And here is a story of three 
Norwegian ‘‘ assisted” anglers, all moralizations being 
left to the reader. 

I was fishing a great glacier-fed river for monster 
sea-trout. Two-pounders we regarded as trifles. Our 
largest (not mine alas !) was over twenty pounds. The 
men often talked of the great salmon which ran up the 
river earlier in the year. I inquired as to the largest. 

‘* Fifty-two pounds,” said Ola; ‘*I caught him in the 
Birch pool last year.” 

A day or two later I put the same question to another 
of our men. 

**Oh, I caught one fifty-two pounds last year in the 
Birch pool.” And I marvelled. 

A week later my usual man was ill, and a Norsker 
from up the valley managed my boat for the day. I also 
tried him with my salmon query. 

‘* There was one! caught last year in the Birch pool,” 
he said, ‘It was about fifty-two pounds.” And I 
marvelled still more. Meeting an Englishman who had 
known the river for years, I told him how the men were 
disturbing my peace of mind and faith in Norwegian 
truthfulness.. 

** Oh, that’s all right,” said he cheerily (just like an 
angler) ; ‘‘Ola hooked the fish on a prawn, the second 
man rowed the boat, and the fellow from up the valley 
gaffed him. He really did weigh over fifty pounds.” 

So it seems that the ungrateful ‘‘ assisted” angler is 
not wanting even among the simple-minded Norwegian 
peasants. Joun BICKERDYKE. 


THE FRENCH ON THE MEKONG. 


8 Rae action of the French on the Mekong has again 
been brought to our notice by the rumour that China 
has broken her compact withus by ceding a portion of the 
Shan State of Kiang Hung to France; and by the news that 
French agents, who had been sent to inquire into the geo- 
graphical conditions of the region which was to form the 
buffer State, have raised a claim to the portion of the 
British Shan State of Kiang Kheng that lies to the east 
of the Mekong. Since the last Blue-book on Siam 
was published, which only brought matters up to 
25 April, 1894, the English Government has thought 
fit, as far as lay in its power, to keep us in the dark 
as to the subsequent course of events in that region. 
The only semi-official statement we have had since 
that time was the recent declaration of Lord Rose- 
bery, in his speech on the Address, that ‘‘ France has 
not been inactive in the Valley of the Mekong, or on 
the frontiers of Burma, throughout the last three years, 
and her object in that activity has been the foundation 
of a great Eastern empire, which is to be conterminous 
with India.” This empire, according to the French 
Colonial party, which is now having its own way with 
the French Government, and has the French public in 
leading-strings, is to include all non-British Indo-China 
and the whole of Southern China. The idea is to effect a 
rapprochement with Russia in Asia, the whole of the 
Chinese dominions, which contain about one-fourth of 
the inhabitants of the world, being divided between the 
two Powers. China would thus become a close preserve 
for French and Russian trade, and France and Russia, 
who are already acting together in the Far East, would 
be in a position to do battle with us for our empire in 
India. Such a change in the political geography of Asia 
would entail loss of prestige and loss of trade to the 
British Empire, and to India not only the loss of prestige 
and trade, but an enormously increased expenditure on 
military works. 

For the last thirty years and more the design of the 
French Colonial officials to construct a great French 
empire in the East has been openly admitted, and step 
by step, as occasion and the humour of the French 
nation allowed, that empire has been built up. The 
annexation by France of the eastern third of the Siamese 
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dominions, in 1893, was the most important step she has 
yet taken in that direction, for it nearly doubled her 
possessions in Indo-China. She pretended that she had 
no desire to extend her dominions across the Mekong 
into what she acknowledged to be the British sphere of 
influence, but this has been falsified by the proceedings 
of her officials since the signature of her treaty of peace 
with Siam after the late war. By that treaty she 
accepted the Mekong River as her boundary; but since 
then, if uncontradicted private information that has 
appeared in the French and English press is to be 
believed, she has encroached upon Siamese territories 
lying to the west of the river, and has built fortified resi- 
dences there for the control of the 25 kilometre zone, 
which was left by the treaty solely under the control of 
Siam. She has also used her vassal, the Chief of Luang 
Prabang, as a catspaw to acquire the protectorate over 
a great stretch of Siamese territory to the west of the 
river which was tributary to that chief before the 
Mekong was fixed as the dividing line under the Franco- 
Siamese treaty. 

Not satisfied with these encroachments, which are 
opposed both to the spirit and to the wording of the 
treaty, the French officials have recently turned their 
attention to British territory—to that portion of our 
Shan State of Kiang Tung which lies to the east of the 
Mekong. This State is divided into various sub-States 
or provinces, which are ruled by scions of the royal 
family. One of these, known as Kiang Kheng, is 
situated, as it were, astride of the river, and has a 
capital, Muang Sing, forty-six miles to the east of the 
Mekong. Muang Sing had been under Burma for 
hundreds of years, but since the beginning of this century 
it had been deserted until about 1884, when the re- 
settlement of the district was commenced. A few years 
later, according to our Consul Mr. Archer, who visited 
it in 1891, the Chief of Kiang Kheng came to reside 
there permanently. The capital had previously been 
Muang Yu, and before that it was at Kiang Kheng, not 
far from it, on the banks of the Mekong, where the 
ruins of the town are still visible. It was from the old 
capital that the whole State of Kiang Kheng took its 
name. The ruler of Kiang Kheng was always one of 
the family of Kiang Tung, and the present Chief is the 
uncle of the Sawbwa, or Head-Chief of Kiang Tung. 
The ruling family, as well as a portion of the inhabitants, 
is, therefore, Khon, or Kiang Tung Shan ; the remainder 
being Lu, or Kiang Hun Shan, from the Sipsong Panna, 
Thai Nua, or Chinese Shans, and the ubiquitous Shans 
from the country near the Salween. But the bulk of 
the inhabitants consists of the floating population of 
hill tribes, who constantly immigrate from the East. 
In another description of Kiang Kheng in the ‘‘ Times” 
of 5 September, 1891, by a correspondent who had 
recently visited the State, is found the modicum of basis 
that the French have for their claim to the portion of 
Kiang Kheng lying to the east of the Mekong as being 
Siamese territory ceded to France at the close of the 
war in 1893. From his account it appears that ‘the 
State of Kiang Kheng had always been tributary to 
Kiang Tung, but recently the Sawbwa of Kiang Kheng, 
being offended at not obtaining Kiang Tung, to which 
his nephew had succeeded on the death of his father, 
and being angry with us for not espousing his cause, 
repudiated the authority of Kiang Tung and placed his 
State under the protection of Nan, which is, in its turn, 
tributary to Siam. Satisfactory news has, however, 
reached this country to the effect that, after the main 
duties of the Siam Boundary Commission had been 
accomplished, Mr. Archer and the Commission pro- 
ceeded to Muang Sing, the capital of Kiang Kheng, and 
found the Sawbwa in a very amiable frame of mind and 
ready to turn to his old allegiance.” The brief rebellion 
of the Chief or Governor of the Kiang Tung province 
of Kiang Kheng against his liege lord and against 
us could not possibly, without our consent and that 
of the Chief of Kiang Tung, give Nan or Siam any 
claim over this province. Even were it so, his 
rebellion ceased and he returned to his allegiance to 
Kiang Tung long before the Siamese territories lying to 
the east of Mekong were ceded by Siam to France. 
Anyhow, possession is nine-tenths of the law. eres | 
Sing is in our possession, and garrisoned by Britis 
troops, and Sir Frederick Fryer, the Chief Commissioner 
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of Burma, has declared in open Durbar to an assembly 
of Shan chiefs that Kiang Kheng remains part of the 
British Empire. Kiang Kheng forms the main body 
of the projected State, and affords a path on the west 
bank of the Mekong to our projected Burma-Siam- 
China Railway, and on the east bank to the projected 
French railway from the Tonkin seaboard to Ssumao, 
which is the northern terminus on the Chinese frontier 
of the proposed British line. Kiang Kheng is, therefore, 
a highly valuable British possession. That our Foreign 
Office chooses to minimize its value is evident from 
Lord Salisbury’s reply to Lord Lamington in the House 
of Lords on 30 August, when he stated that: ‘‘ What 
the precise value of Kiang Kheng is, whether it is as 
important as my noble friend says it is, whether it is the 
site of a future railway or not, are questions on which 
we should be sorry to pledge ourselves.” 

The pretended desire of the French Foreign Office for 
the construction ofa buffer State out of British and Siamese 
territory appears to have been merely a subterfuge to wile 
us into loosing our hold upon our Shan States in the basin 
of the Mekong so as to leave them open to subsequent 
French aggression. We have thus lost our hold on 
Kiang Hung, but, probably owing te my repeated 
warnings in the press and in my reports to the Govern- 
ment, whilst ceding it to China we have safeguarded it from 
being pounced on by France by stipulating that China 
shall not part with it to any other Power. If Chinahas 
broken her bargain by attempting to cede Kiang Hung, 
or any part of that State, to France, the State returns 
to us as part of our dominions. That there is some 
truth in the rumour that China has broken her compact 
is probable from Lord Salisbury’s statement that 
**both in China, and I think to some extent in France, 
there has been a tendency to underrate the claims and 
rights of Her Majesty’s Government.” 

Hott S. 


‘““THE FIRST” ON A SUFFOLK FARM. 
By A SPORTSMAN. 


SPT EMBER was coming in with its cool fresh 

nights of frosty dew and windless days of heavy 
heat, with its harvest moon a pale gold orb harmoniz- 
ing well with the newly reaped stubbles. Leafy hazel 
bushes shadowed the lane down which I drove from the 
little sleepy station on the cross-line to the old-fashioned 
rectory with its deep moat and old-time gardens redolent 
ef lavender and southernwood and walled with dense 
hedges of yew. The hazel-nut clusters were reddening 
like blush roses at the tip above the reach of children 
along the road, and the white flower foam of the 
**traveller’s joy” clematis fell in cascades over the 
maple hedges. Woodpigeons cooed content from the 
green stillness of the orchard trees, and the cool breath 
of the autumnal evening, a reminder that summer was 
past, was refreshing after the heavy heat of the day. 
On arriving I found a ‘‘horseman” sent by a neigh- 
bouring farmer with an invitation to join him on the 
following day, the First, in shooting over his land. The 
hour named was certainly somewhat unusual. We were 
to begin at sunrise. The ‘‘horseman” (z.e. the man who 
looks after the farm-horses) explained that his master 
wanted to send away as many birds as possible by the 
noonday train. This looked like business. I accepted 
the invitation, and not being a heavy sleeper was out 
on the rectory lawn next morning in the cool twilight 
before the birds were awake. 

The heavy dewfall lay on the lawn and on the deeper 
grass of the adjoining orchard like frosted silver, and my 
tootmarks where I had crossed the lawn made a black 
track in the whiteness. Before the soft grey obscurity 
of the sky had melted into clear grey I was on the road. 
I had only a mile to walk, but thought that as I was up 
i might as well be early. The quiet lane with its over- 
arching boughs was soon past, and by a swing-gate I 
entered the farm. The breath of the earth was in the 
air, as though the broad sun-parched fields rejoiced in 
the coolness. In the paddocks young colts were waking 
out of sleep and taking a first bite of the dew-clad grass. 
In the orchard there was now light enough to see the 
ced and yellow of the heavy apple crop bending the 
leafy boughs. The farmhouse, like many in the neigh- 
bourhood, was an ancient hall. The old moat, edged 
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with waterlilies and tenanted by fish, was just as it 
had been centuries before. 

The hall itself, of old grey-lichened brickwork, with its 
black oak wainscotings and ceilings, was a little out 
of keeping with its present owners. They were three 
brothers, who farmed between them- fourteen hundred 
acres, holding the three adjoining farms but living to- 
gether at the Hall. All bachelors, they devoted them- 
selves to making and saving money, in spite of the bad 
times not, it was reported, unsuccessfully. 

The elder brother, a huge man of Scandinavian type, 
and no doubt, from his name, of Danish ancestry, 
dressed like his labourers. So did the second. The 
third had once been in London, did a little horse-dealing, 
and was looked on by the others as the wit of the family. 
The elder brothers carried muzzleloaders, the younger 
sported a cheap breechloader. Two other farmers, for 
whom we had to wait, made up the party. The farm- 
labourers were to be our beaters, and to help to form 
the line, for we were to walk up our birds. 

Almost all the corn was already cut, but there was 
good holding cover of rape and clover, as well as root- 
crops, on the land. Having formed our line we pushed 
across some broad stubblefields, shorn close, almost as by 
any reaper, by the scythe. A number of coveys were 
flushed, but they mostly rose out of shot, and we did 
not get more than three brace out of them. Covey after 
covey pitched in an immense turnip-field immediately 
beyond. Here was the finest of holding cover, and 
here the real business of the day began. It was decided 
to walk the turnips in a pretty close line, and to beat 
the whole field strip by strip. Our line moved across, 
not along, the turnip-drills, in order that the birds might 
lie well. Hardly had we formed line when the familiar 
whirr was heard and the fusillade began. The guns 
advanced steadily, and the birds kept rising singly or in 
twos and threes, and few got away. The advance was 
comparatively slow, thanks to the two muzzleloaders, 
for which we had to wait, but I am bound to say that 
the misses did not come from them. The two elder 
farmers tried no snapshots ; they were never in a hurry, 
aimed deliberately, and very seldom failed to secure 
their birds. The trouble of reloading, perhaps, had 
helped to form this habit of steadiness ; but their shoot- 
ing was also quite in keeping with the careful, even 
parsimonious, character they bore. They seemed loath 
to let a charge of powder and shot go unless the 
exchange for a partridge was so certain as to be 
obviously excellent business. The younger brother’s 
breechloader, on the other hand, disposed of a liberal 
amount of cartridges with reckless speed and only 
moderate execution. At last there remained one di 
foliaged corner of the turnip-field, and here, closing in 
the line in a semicircle, we pushed up a whole mob of 
birds who had collected from the other beats into this 
corner, being unwilling to leave their accustomed cover. 
All rose close to us, and many came back in our faces, 
giving very difficult shots, especially to one who, like 
myself, had unwisely brought a full choke. Of course, 
at fifteen and twenty yards one might as well have used 
a rifle. After this we walked some big stubbles and then 
a piece of plough, where several coveys had been marked 
down. Some long shots here made very inadequate 
amends for the behaviour of the chokebore at short 
range. Then we approached a sluggish and deep east- 
country river, edged with great willows and brightened 
with large-eyed turquoise of water myosotis set among 
green flag beds and bordered with purple spikes of loose- 
strife. A field, or rather thicket, of old thorn-bushes 
and gorse was the limit of the farm on this side. The 
labourers went round and beat it up to us, and two 
coveys were flushed and several rabbits driven past us. 
Back again across the same ground we went to the 
farmhouse. A clover-field supplied capital holding cover, 
and one corner of it quite a bouquet of birds, of which 
a good proportion were picked off. We were. now 
drenched about the knees by the dewdrops accumulated 
in the luxuriant turnip-leaves. Even the farmers with 
their leather gaiters had not escaped. The bag was 
counted up. Forty-three brace of partridge, among 
which were a few ‘‘ Frenchmen,” ten rabbits and a hare, 
were the total, and the partridges were bundled into 
hampers and sent off to the station to catch the morning 
train to town. We sat down to a rough but ample 
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breakfast of ham, eggs, and such farmhouse produce. 
There was tea for those who liked it; the farmers 
mostly kept to home-brewed beer. After a smoke and 
a rest, as we were all tired, the elder farmer was per- 
suaded to try a drive. With some difficulty flags were 
improvised for the beaters, who were sent off to our 
limits to beat back the birds to us. Stationed behind 
one of the few tall hedges which masked a lane in front 
of us, we waited. 

Now, I thought, there is a chance for the breech- 
loaders. But the birds came thinly and at intervals, 
and although he had never shot driven partridge before, 
the old farmer must have instinctively held ahead of his 
birds crossing him and under them when they had 
passed, for none of us missed so few. His brother, 
however, evidently confused by the pace, always pulled 
too late, and out of eighteen shots did not secure a bird. 
The bag, of course, was nothing beside what big east- 
country manors, with their multitude of hand-reared 
birds, can show; but one might easily have worse Firsts 
and less amusement, as well as less shooting, than I had 
with the farmers on that old-world Suffolk farm. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


S key supply of money was abundant during the week. 
Loans for a day were freely offered at } to } per cent; 
whilst advances for short periods were arranged at the 
same rate. In the discount market little business was 
done ; the supply of bills was smaller than usual, but 
this did not much affect the rates. Three months’ paper 
stood at § to }} per cent, though there were few trans- 
actions at the latter price ; four months’ paper stood at 

per cent; and six months’ at } to { per cent. The 

aris cheque remained steady at about 25 fr. 27} c. 
Home Government securities were firm all round. 
Consols were quoted on Thursday at 1073 for money 
and 107,', for the account, whilst Two-and-a-Half per 
Cents closed on the same day at 106}. India sterling 
loans were also firm; the Three per Cents touching 
109}, and the Three-and-a-Half per Cents 117}. There 
was also an upward tendency in Colonial stocks. The 
Bank rate is unchanged at 2 per cent. 


On the Stock Exchange public attention was mainly 
concentrated on the African market, and the principal 
event of the week was the introduction on the market 
of the Barnato Bank £1 shares, without any pro- 
spectus or any particulars whatever being furnished to 
the public. Nevertheless, speculators rushed wildly 
in to buy at 2} up to 44; and as the shares were partly 
syndicated at 2, Mr. Barnato and his clique must have 
made from 100 to 300 per cent profit on their ‘‘ deal.” 
One firm of jobbers alone cleared about £100,000 on 
Monday morning. That such unsound and reckless 
business is tolerated on the Stock Exchange is astound- 
ing; but when one bears in mind the greed and the 
gambling instincts of mankind, it is scarcely conceivable 
that any amount of regulation or legislation would lead 
to the abolition of such business. The duty of the 
Committee of the Stock Exchange is to protect the 
Seep and certainly the Committee make no end of a 

ss when a settlement or quotation for high-class secu- 
rities is concerned. In other cases they seem to become 
suddenly powerless to prevent the fleecing of the public. 


The good traffic returns of the last week had a favour- 


_able effect on Home Railways, and Scotch stocks were 


especially in demand, because of the publication of the 
excellent Caledonian dividend. The dividend was de- 


‘clared at the rate of 44 per cent on the ordinary stock, 


with £6500 carried forward. On nearly all the prin- 

cipal lines the traffic receipts during the past week have 

been satisfactory. Among railways showing large in- 

creases in receipts, the Scotch again hold the foremost 

omy the Caledonian increase being £20,813, and the 
orth British £13,019. 


There has been much activity lately in the American 
Railway Market, and there has been a general rise in 


‘prices, owing to the favourable trade reports, the small 


amount of gold shipment, and the prompt action of the 


‘Bond Syndicate in meeting the drain of metal. Buying 
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orders, too, on Continental account have been numerous. 
The new issues of the Erie and Atchison Companies were 
in strong request; and coal-carrying lines were favour- 
ably influenced by the report that the traffic receipts were 
on the point of being readjusted. Canadian Pacific 
shares showed firmness in sympathy with the American 
markets, and touched 59} on Thursday. There was also 
a rise in the prices of Grand Trunk stock. Mexican Rail- 
ways fluctuated, with a tendency to weakness. South 
American Railway issues and Government stocks gener- 
ally were in vigorous demand, owing chiefly to the im- 
provement in the Rio Exchange, and the decline of the 
gold premium at Buenos Ayres to 221 per cent. Argen- 
tine Railways, Government stocks, Cedulas, and Brazilian 
issues were especially strong, and transactions in them 
were numerous. The price of bar silver was firm at about 
30}d. per ounce, in consequence of Eastern buying. 


The present difficulties of the Bank of New Zealand 
afford a clue to the reason why the Colonial Government, 
in its determination at any cost to save the credit of the 
colony, rushed the Bill guaranteeing £ 2,000,000 of fresh 
capital through the Legislature last year. That sum 
was to be redeemed in ten years’ time. Instead of 
starting on the road to prosperity, however, the Bank 
has gone from bad to worse, apparently, and in less 
than a year is again unable to meet its obligations. It 
has to face a certain deficiency of £377,000, and a 
possible further deficiency of £200,000, whilst the Estates 
Company, with whose insolvency it is saddled, is 
41,340,000 on the wrong side. The Government have 
no alternative but to help the Bank further in order not 
to lose the original £ 2,000,000. It is now proposed to 
get rid of the Estates Company, to make a call of half 
a million on the shareholders, and to issue new stock to 
the extent of another half million. Meantimethe Govern- 
ment are proclaiming the notes of the Bank legal 
tender. At the moment the Bank appears likely to 
prove almost as serious a drag on the Government as 
the Estates Company has proved to be on the Bank. 


That trade has been improving for some time is shown 
by a continuous decrease in the amount of insolvency. 
The number of failures in England and Wales last year 
was 2 per cent less than in 1893, while there was a re- 
duction of over 11 per cent in the amount of the liabi- 
lities ; the present year, too, according to the Inspector- 
General in Bankruptcy, shows a progressive decrease 
upon the figures of 1894. In fact, 1891-2—-3 were the 
lean years, and we may now hope that 1894-5-6 may be 
years of fatness and prosperity. 


One industry, that of agriculture, affords a marked 
exception to the rule of increasing prosperity. In 1891, 
304 farmers failed in their business, the liabilities 
amounting to £340,000 ; in 1892, the failures numbered 
383, and the liabilities amounted to £462,000 ; in 1893 
there were 523 failures, with liabilities of £678,000; and 
in 1894, though the number of failures slightly decreased 
to 518, the amount of liabilities increased to £773,000. 
It would seem from these figures that the determination 
of the present Government to do something for agricul- 
ture has not been arrived at too hastily or on insufficient 


data. 


The system which the F. A. Thompson Group in- 
augurated of heading a prospectus with the bold 
announcement that ‘‘ the entire capital of the company 
having been guaranteed, the directors will proceed to 
allotment on such or such a day,” is being pretty generally 
copied by less illustrious company-promoters. To judge, 
however, by the frantic efforts they make to entice the 
public into their schemes, these gentlemen would not 
appear to cherish a too ingenuous belief in the stability 
of their vaunted guarantors. It is not an honest 
system, nor one which should commend itself to people 
of ordinary common sense. The most recent sinner in 
this respect is the Champion Reef (Nannine, W.A!) 
Gold Mining Company, Limited, with regard to which 
it is stated that the ‘‘ guaranteeing” underwriters will 
lose very heavily. 


We are informed that the Premier Concessions of 
Mozambique, Limited, a company which only a month 
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or so ago had a liquidation petition filed against it by 
its own solicitors, is about to be reconstructed and put 
before the public in a new guise. Weare sorry to hear 
this, for we fail to see how a new title can cover up 
such an old failure. We should advise investors to 
have nothing to do with such a scheme, which can only 
have for its object the extraction of money from foolish 
people. 


We understand that the Talisman Gold Mines, 
Limited, the prospectus of which was put into circula- 
tion at the beginning of the present week, was another 
of the very numerous promotions of Mr. Emile Oppert, 
of 33 Old Broad Street, E.C. Mr. Oppert’s companies 
have been so uniformly unsuccessful—or, shall we say, 
‘‘unfortunate”’ ?—that we should hesitate to recom- 
mend a purchase of Talisman Gold Mine Company 
shares, even though—as has been stated—the capital of 
that company had been subscribed ‘‘ three times over” 
by an admiring public. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 


THE MOZAMBIQUE REEFS, LIMITED. 
ABOUT A SusPICcious PROMOTION. 


We have upon several occasions referred to this Com- 
pany. We first of all drew our readers’ attention to it 
when the shares in the concern (presumably vendors’ 
shares) were being peddled to the public in true ‘‘ bucket 
shop” fashion. Sensational advertisements had been 
appearing in the daily press beseeching people to ‘‘ buy 
Mozambique Reefs,” and a substantial advance upon 
what was then stated to be the price of the shares was 
confidently predicted. We had not observed any public 
issue of a prospectus relating to the Mozambique Reefs, 
Limited, and we rather wondered at these proceedings ; 
so we asked when the Company was formed, who was 
the promoter, who were the directors, and what was the 
Anglo-French Investment Company, Limited, from which 
the advertisements offering Mozambique Reefs shares 
for sale appeared to emanate. It is needless to state 
that we have not received any information from the 
persons more immediately concerned, but we have suc- 


-ceeded, nevertheless, in obtaining some particulars in 


regard to this curious company and its ‘‘ »ucket shop” 
assistant, which may help our readers in forming some 
idea as to whether the shares in the Mozambique Reefs, 
Limited, do or do not offer opportunity for desirable 
investment. The Mozambique Reefs, Limited, was re- 
gistered in March last, and its promoter is Mr. T. H. 
North, of 2 Church Court, E.C. No prospectus of this 
Company has been publicly issued, and we have been 
unable to ascertain whether any properly constituted 
board of directors has yet been appointed, but we believe 
not. According to an agreement which was filed «at 


-Somerset House, the Mozambique Reefs, Limited, was 


formed to carry into effect an agreement dated 20 
February, 1895, between the Premier Concessions of 
Mozambique, Limited, and Mr. T. H. North, the object of 
which was the purchase from the Premier Concessions, 
under certain conditions, of five farms of 2000 hectares 
each ; and it was to acquire these five farms from Mr. 
T. H. North that the Mozambique Reefs, Limited, with 
a capital of £50,000, was formed. When we find that 
Mr. T. H. North is also a promoter of the Premier 
Concessions of Mozambique, Limited, these several 
transactions really become very confusing. What is 
more to the point, however, is: has the Mozambique 
Reefs, Limited, yet obtained possession of the five farms 
which it was formed to acquire? We ask this question 
because the Mozambique Company, Limited, to which 
the Premier Concessions of Mozambique is subject, 
required certain arrangements to be carried out before 
the five farms in question could be transferred. These 
arrangements had not been completed at the time 
when the sensational advertisements to which we 
have referred were appearing, and, therefore, the 
Anglo-French Investment Company, Limited, and the 
persons with whom it was associated, stood in the 
—to put it mildly—peculiar position of pressing the 
public to buy shares in a company which absolutely did 
not own an acre of land, but which, on the contrary, it 
was suggested, possessed property sufficiently valuable 
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to warrant its shares being quoted at a substantial 
premium. We shall be glad to hear if the Mozambique 
Reefs, Limited, is still in the same position. So far as 
we can learn, the present directors of the Mozambique 
Reefs, Limited, are Mr. J. M. Parsonson (who is also 
on the board of the Premier Concessions of Mozam- 
bique), of Broad Street House, E.C., and a Mr. W. J. 
Pattison, whose address is not available. A list of 
shareholders, which has been filed at Somerset House, 
shows that three-fourths of the number of shares which 
represent the capital of the Company are held by the 
Premier Concessions of Mozambique, Limited, and Mr. 
T. H. North. 

The Anglo-French Investment Company, Limited, 
which has played such a prominent part in ‘‘unloading” 
the Mozambique Reefs shares, was registered in No- 
vember, 1894, with a capital of £1000. The present 
address of this concern is 6 Drapers’ Gardens, E.C., 
but formerly it had offices at 3 Pinner’s Court, Old 
Broad Street. The following is a list of the influential 
individuals who signed the memorandum of association 
of this Anglo-French Investment Company : 

W. A. S. Hellyar, 28 Finsbury Pavement, E.C., 


solicitor. 

H. M. White, 2 Pinner’s Court, Old Broad Street, E.C., 
stockbroker. 

James Parker, 3 Amyard Terrace, Twickenham, 
gentleman. 


Albert Hatchman, 3 Pinner’s Court, Old Broad Street, 
E.C., clerk. 
Edmond Dugardin, 3 Pinner’s Court, Old Broad Street, 
E.C., wine and spirit merchant. 
W. J. Bartlett, 23 Cobham Road, Gravesend, short- 
hand writer. 
R. C. Snell, 3 Pinner’s Court, Old Broad Street, E.C., 
solicitor’s clerk. 
These persons hold one £1 share each, and they seem 
to be the only shareholders of whom the ‘‘ company” 
can at present boast, and this notwithstanding the fact 
that in February of the present year the capital was, 
‘‘by special resolution of the company,” raised from 
#1000 to £20,000. This precious concern does not 
appear to have any directors, but possibly Mr. P. B. 
Snell, who calls himself ‘‘ managing director” of the 
company, or Mr. Edmond Dugardin, the wine and spirit 
merchant who passes as ‘‘ secretary”’ (and whose signa- 
ture, by the way, is, singularly enough, appended to the 
memorandum of association of the Mozambique Reefs, 
Limited), can inform us if there happen to be any other 
‘* shareholders.” Whether this be so or not, we can 
inform these financiers that they are likely to get 
themselves into serious trouble. The particulars which 
they have supplied to the Joint Stock Registry at 
Somerset House are woefully deficient in the barest 
details. Although this ‘‘company” was, as we have 
said, registered in November 1894—ten months ago—it 
has not even yet filed that ‘list of persons holding 
shares” which the Act provides shall be deposited at 
Somerset House within four months and fourteen days 
of formation. Itis open to any one who pleases to 
summon this ‘‘ company” to the Mansion House Police 
Court to answer for its backsliding in this and other 
respects. At the same time, we should like to know 
how it is that the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies 
allows this flagrant disregard of the simplest require- 
ments of the Companies Acts ; for this Anglo-French 
Investment Company, Limited, is by no means a solitary 
instance. It is ascandalous thing that persons who use 
the limited liability machinery asa means of cloaking their 
proceedings, should not, except by the intervention of 
private individuals, be compelled to fulfil the obligations 
of the law. The Anglo-French Investment Company, 
Limited, and the Mozambique Reefs, Limited, are fitly 
associated. We trust our readers will have nothing to 
do with their worthless shares. 


Tue RAND v’OR Minszs, LimirTep. 


This Company, which has been recently formed, 
comes before the public with a ‘‘ memorandum” as to 
the property which it is said to have acquired. The 
capital of the Company is stated to be £175,000 in 
4% shares. Has this capital been subscribed? If so, 
why the issue of this ‘‘memorandum”? And if the 
capital has not been subscribed, why the issue of this 


XUM 
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‘memorandum ” in place of a proper prospectus ? 
Possibly Messrs. Lumley & Lumley, who are put forward 
as the solicitors of this Company, can give us some in- 
formation on these points. We do not like these 
concerns which are floated without the publication of 
any prospectus. If honest, they are, at least, irregular ; 
and we think that such enterprises might be very well 
left to the outside share-dealers who invented them. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


** LIFE INSURANCE AS AN INVESTMENT.” 
To the Editor of the SAtuRDAY REVIEW. 
IsLE oF WIGHT, 19 August, 1895. 


IR,—When one reads an article on a special subject 
in the SATURDAY REVIEW, one expects the writer to 
display something more than a superficial knowledge of 
his subject, and to have some regard for the intelligence 
of his readers. The articles under the above heading 
are framed on the superficial claptrap stock knowledge 
of the life assurance canvasser, who is interested in 
painting every office black but his own. 

The latest article, so far as relates to the ‘* Old 
Equitable,” is a fine specimen of the stuff which is 
served up for private but seldom for public consumption. 

1. It is old and venerable, and is therefore entitled to 
the respect due to age, but it is a hoary-headed sinner 
allthe same. It undlushingly prints in its prospectus 
the results of its latest valuation. But why should it 
Slush to do so? Apparently because the results are 
** quoted as the sole and sufficient basis for estimates of 
future bonuses.” Will the writer be good enough to 
point out in the prospectus, or any other document, 
where these ‘‘ obsolete statistics,” as he calls them, are 
quoted as “‘ estimates of future bonuses”? He will find 
on p. 28 of the prospectus this remark: ‘ It follows, 
therefore, that the maintenance in the future of equally 
high figures must depend upon the satisfactory rate of 
profit which has hitherto prevailed ” ; but that will hardly 
help him. 

2. His ethics of honesty are peculiar. He says: 
‘The device [of publishing past results] is really no 
whit more honest than if it should be attempted to induce 
the public to invest in Consols at 1074 by publishing a 
return of the interest yielded by the old Three per Cents 
to a stockholder who bought them at go.” Why it 
should be dishonest to say that when 3 per cent Consols 
were at go they yielded a return of £3 6s. 8d per cent I 
do not know. Or why such a statement should induce 
a person to invest in 2} per cents at 107} I cannot tell. 
I also fail to see why a statement by a company that it 
paid such a bonus in such a year should be dishonest, 
if it really paid it after making a sufficient reserve. 

3- But the writer evidently assumes to know a great 
deal more than any one else. He can forecast the future 
with unhesitating confidence. ‘‘ It is easy to show,” he 
says, ‘‘ that the same rate of profit is practically impos- 
sible under present conditions ” ; then why does he not 
show it? And he boldly asserts that on a ‘‘ very liberal 
estimate” the future bonuses of the Equitable may be 
assumed to be at the rate of 1 per cent per annum on 
the sum assured. In a memorable speech delivered by 
the late Lord Beaconsfield, after quoting the line, 
** Fools rush in where angels fear to tread,” he declared 
that he was on the side of the angels. I also, Sir, am 
on the side of the angels. 

4. Having satisfied himself, however, that the future 
bonuses are to be at the rate of 1 per cent per annum 
on the sum assured, he proceeds to show what the 
bonuses will be on that estimate, and makes up a 
wonderful scale for the ‘‘ whole-life insurer” (the ‘‘ in- 
surer,” by the way, is the society, not the policyholder). 
On what possible grounds has he based that scale? 
Certainly on nothing which he has read in the pro- 
spectus! And then follows the pregnant remark : ‘‘ We 
predict that this ridiculously unjust arrangement will 
very soon be abandoned.” Heavens! He has first got 
to show that it exists. 

5- One more reference, and I have finished. This 
wicked old Equitable ‘‘has shortly to face a valuation 
on the basis of Healthy Males table of mortality in 
place of the discredited Northampton table that has 
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hitherto been used”; and then, I suppose, instead of 
blushing, it will turn white. If the writer had read the 
prospectus, he would have seen that the society can 
face the ordeal without a tremor. Under the heading, 
** Result of Latest Valuation,” he would have found 
this remark: ‘‘ The total reserve thus made was ascer- 
tained, by an independent investigation, to be equivalent 
to a valuation on the basis of the combined mortality 
tables of the Institute of Actuaries at 3 per cent 
interest.” 

It requires, to paraphrase the writer's own words, 
‘something more than ordinary audacity to ask the 
public” to accept remarks based upon the faith of such 
statements ; and, I may add, something more than the 
usual impudence to call upon the directors of rival 
companies to expunge from their prospectuses all 
reference to past results. 

I must apologize for the length of this letter, but you 
are aware that it takes less space to make a statement 
than to prove that statement to be wrong.—I am, Sir, 
yours truly, H. W. Man ty, Actuary. 


[It is always annoying to be found out, and on that 
account we are ready to forgive our correspondent for 
his somewhat truculent tone, and even to afford him 
such gratification as he may derive from the publication 
of his letter. We own, however, that his considerable 
inroad into our space would have been more welcome to 
us if he had succeeded in proving, or had even attempted 
to prove, any one of our statements to be wrong. It 
can scarcely have escaped any unbiassed reader that, in 
criticizing the present management of the ‘‘ old Equit- 
able,” we were swayed by a desire to do full justice, if 
not more than justice, to a time-honoured institution ; 
and we should have been particularly pleased if the 
actuary had been able to produce a single fact tending 
to excuse, in any degree, those methods of attracting 
new business which we have felt bound to call in ques- 
tion. Unfortunately, he has not, throughout his long 
letter, furnished any item of information that throws 
fresh light on the points to which we called attention, 
and this manifest reticence is far from reassuring to the 
well-wishers of the Society. We shall now deal 
seriatim with Mr. Manly's five numbered paragraphs of 
‘*proof.” If, in so doing, we find it necessary to speak 
somewhat more plainly than before, he has only himself 
to thank for it. 

1. Here our correspondent, not deliberately, we hope, 
but very culpably, misquotes us. We were far from 
objecting to the publication by any life office of the 
‘results of its latest valuation.” On the contrary, in 
the course of the same article, we asked, ‘‘ Is it too much 
to expect the Equity and Law Company to adopt the 
straightforward course of framing its estimates on the 
basis of the last bonus?” What we objected to was 
the use of ‘‘ past results ”—not /as¢ results ; but we are 
prepared to maintain that it is unjustifiable to hold out 
as a bait to the public any results, whether obtained 
recently or long ago, which it is morally certain cannot 
be repeated. We may add that a certain agent of the 
Equitable Society (which, by the way, ‘‘ has never em- 
ployed agents”) is a signal offender in this respect. 
We do not imagine that that person qualifies his 
‘*samples” of bonuses by quoting to a possible client 
the sentence on page 28 of the prospectus to which Mr. 
Manly triumphantly alludes ; and, as it occurs under the 
heading ‘‘ Surrender Values,” it is about the last sen- 
tence in the prospectus which an investor contemplating 
an endowment insurance would be likely to discover for 
himself. 

2. Here we should not have thought it in human 
dullness to miss the point of our illustration ; and it is 
noticeable that Mr. Manly himself, immediately after 
missing it, or appearing to miss it, hastens to assure us 
that he is no fool. We know no more than he does 
‘‘why it should be dishonest to say that when 3 per 
cent Consols were at go they yielded a return of 
43 6s. 8d. per cent,” or to enunciate any other arith- 
metical truism. But it would, in our opinion, be very 
dishonest to induce a person entirely ignorant of such 
matters to invest in Consols at the present time by 
parading before him a statement of the kind withow? 
explaining that the circumstances had entirely altered. 

e are sorry Mr. Manly thinks that ‘‘peculiar ethics of 
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honesty ” are needed in order to appreciate this distinc- 
_ tion, for it seems to us that the manager of a life office 
who ‘‘fails to see” it is unfit for his position. 

3- There are many reasons, as no one is better aware 
than Mr. Manly, why the rate of profit formerly earned 
by the Equitable Office is ‘‘ practically impossible under 
present conditions.”” We must content ourselves with 
giving one of the most obvious. During the ten years 
ending with the valuation of 1879 the average rate of 
interest earned on the Society’s funds was £4 3s. 1d. 

cent per annum; during the succeeding ten years 
it dropped to £3 18s. 7d.; last year it was only 
43 11s. 10d. To what extent, if any, this is the fault 
of the management we will not take upon ourselves to 
say. It is sufficient for our purpose to point out the 
fact. No man can make bricks without straw, even 
though he be ‘‘ on the side of the angels.” 

4. In order to exhibit clearly the difference in the 
prospects offered by the Society to whole-life and en- 
dowment insurers (face Mr. Manly, we prefer to follow 
the precedent of good writers on the subject in speaking 
of a man’s znsuring his life, and of the sum assured by 
the policy), it was necessary, of course, to assume a 
rate of bonus. We repeat that our estimate was a very 
liberal one, considering the system of distribution 
adopted, and Mr. Manly goes much too far when he 
says that we have satisfied ourselves that it will be 
achieved. But he objects not only to our estimate but 
to our calculation of bonuses, and asks on what pos- 
sible grounds the scale is based. We reply by referring 
hith to pages 14 and 19 of the prospectus. From page 
14 we gather that the bonuses on a whole-life policy 
have hitherto been calculated at a given rate per annum 
on the sum assured ‘‘ for every complete year the policy 
had been in force from the date of ‘Admission to Profits,’ 
which in the case of policies effected since 1855 syn- 
chronized with the date of the policy.” And on page 19 
we read that ‘‘endowment assurance policies effected 
with participation in profits will be entitled to bonuses 
at the same rate as on whole-life policies, calculated 
according to the number of years they have been in 
force since the date of the preceding valuation only.” 
On this information, and on this information only, we 
based our calculation. If it is wrong, why does not 
Mr. Manly point out where it is wrong, and what system 
of computing these bonuses is really adopted ? 

5. The ‘“‘latest valuation” was made in December 
1889 by the Northampton ‘Table of Mortality, and it was 
on the basis of results obtained from that table that the 
bonus was declared, although, to quote Mr. Manly’s 
own words two years ago, “‘it is notorious that the 
Northampton Table is in no way a measure of the 
mortality prevailing at the present time.” It is true 
that, after a delay of five years, there has at length been 
published in the prospectus the result of another valua- 
tion made at the same time on a proper basis, from 
which it appears that a sum of £654,475, stated in 
previous prospectuses to have been ‘‘ retained in hand as 
an additional reserve,” was in reality required to meet 
the Society’s existing liabilities. It would have been 
much more satisfactory if Mr. Manly had devoted 
himself to answering the letter from Mr. Bower on this 
point, which appeared in our issue of 17 August, and he 
might at the same time have explained how it was that, 
with the results of the correct valuation before him, 
although not yet made public, he issued in 1894 an 
‘‘endowment assurance prospectus” stating that the 
4#654,475 had been ‘‘reserved to fructify for future 
profits.” Did he not know that practically it had ceased 
to exist ? 

There are many gentlemen on the directorate of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society to whom proceedings 
of this kind must be eminently distasteful, and who, we 
feel sure, will not agree with the actuary in regarding 
a protest against them as ‘‘impudent.” We do not 
know on what ground Mr. Manly supposes that we 
identify ourselves with the interest of any particular 
office. We have given, and we shall continue to give, 
praise where it seems due, and it is not our fault that 
the number of really good offices is small. We may tell 
Mr. Manly, however, that if the ‘‘old Equitable” 
were still managed as it used to be managed we should 
‘have no hesitation in including it in the list.—Ep. 
R.”] 
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‘by the affair.—Yours, &c., 


7 September, 1895. 


THE ‘ SPECTATOR’S” GEOGRAPHY. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 
Lonpon, 2 September, 1895. 


Sir,—Your correction of the egregious slips per- 
etrated by the ‘ Spectator” brings to my mind an 
instance of the carelessness with which your contem- 
porary of Wellington Street seeks to instruct its readers. 
on public questions. In a recent article on the future 
of Chitral, it advanced against the retention of that 
country the argument that to annex it would be to make 
the British and Russian frontiers co-terminous in that 
part of Central Asia. The dominating idea of British 
policy in that region—a buffer State—would, we were 
told, have to be abandoned, and we should establish the 
fear in the minds of future Amirs that the partition of 
Afghanistan between the two Powers might be resolved 
on at any moment. Now there are many arguments 
against the retention of Chitral besides that of a buffer 
State, and it would be more than absurd to spoil a good 
case by relying on a fallacy. For what is the fact of 
the matter? Between Chitral and the extreme southern 
frontier of Russia lies the whole of Wakkan, over which 
the Amir’s authority is undisputed, and part of the Hindu 
Kush. And the “ Spectator” took credit for advancing 
arguments which had been ‘‘unaccountably over- 
looked” by the press! Could anything be more 
egregious than that ?—I am, Sir, yours very ae 


THE DEPRESSION OF 1819. 


To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 
Bruces, Beicium, 25 August, 1895. 


Sir,—A correspondent, ‘‘ Tze-ling,” in your issue of 


17 August, in alluding to the depression of 1819, asserts. 
that ‘‘ the first distress followed the return from paper 
to a metallic standard.” And he does not throw much 
more light on the subject when he adds, ‘‘ without a 
sufficient quantity of metal in hand.” Now, I should 
like, with your permission, to point out how it hap- 
pened that there was not a sufficient supply of metal. 
At the termination of the war in 1815 the precious. 
metals found their way back into England in large 
quantities, and in the latter part of 1816 the Bank of 
England had, they believed, a sufficient store of gold in 
hand to justify specie payments. The directors gave 
notice accordingly that they would pay off their notes ; 


and, as Mr. Macleod truly says in his ‘‘ Elements of 


Banking,” ‘‘a dream of gold set in in 1817 which might 
have caused untold mischief if the Restriction Act had 
not been renewed.” 

The mischief would probably have been averted, and 
cash payments have been renewed from 1817 onwards, 
if the power of silver as legal tender had been the same 
asin 1797. But between the time when the directors. 
had given notice of their intention to commence specie 

ayments and the time when they actually did so, the 
iniquitous 1816 Act was passed, which took away the 
power of silver as legal tender. 

The directors might have protected themselves had 
they possessed their former power of tendering silver 
coin equally with gold in payment of their notes. They 
could then have tendered silver money to the bullion- 
dealer, and as this metal would have afforded no profit 
on exportation, his demands on the Bank would soon 
have ceased. Under the new money-law the directors. 
had no alternative but to supply the bullion-dealer with 
new sovereigns for notes at the rate of £3 17s. 10}d. 
per ounce, and then had to replenish their coffers by 
repurchasing what was possibly the same coin melted 
down, at 80 or 83 shillings per ounce. 

As a proof of the drain of gold, we find Mr. Alex. 
Baring, in the House of Commons, saying (Hansard, 
1826, p. 213) ‘‘that in consequence of owr (England’s) 
wish to have this beautiful and philosophical standard 
(gold), the price of it had risen in every country in 
Europe.” Under this system of selling gold at 
43 17s. 10}d., and buying it back at 80 or 83, shillings, 
the Bank would soon have had to close its doors. At 
last the Government saw the ruinous state of things, 
and came to the rescue by renewing the Bank Restriction 
Act, but not until after the Bank had lost some thousands 
Joun PEARSE. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE “FORWARD” PARTY AND THE INDIAN 
FRONTIER. 


<‘Indian Problems: No. 2. India’s Scientific Frontier. 
Where is it? What is it?” By Colonel H. B. Hanna. 
London : Archibald Constable & Co. 1895. 


N this little volume Colonel Hanna adds another to a 
series of essays in which various problems con- 
cerning the defence of India are discussed by him. A 
former essay was devoted to answering in the negative 
the question, Can Russia hope successfully to invade 
India? The present volume gives a sketch of past 
controversies and of events which have led to the search 
for a so-called scientific frontier. In a concluding 
number of ‘the series, as we gather from this volume, 
Colonel Hanna will inquire whether it is too late, even 
at this eleventh hour, to retrace our steps. For he is 
ancompromisingly opposed to the ‘‘ forward policy” 
now in fashion, and he is not wanting in the courage of 
his convictions. Colonel Hanna is well known in India, 
where he saw much service and acquired the reputation 
of an active and sagacious officer. He is personally 
acquainted with the character and quality of the several 
classes from which our native Indian army is recruited. 


- He has campaigned beyond the frontier, and took part 


‘in the last Kabul war. He writes with competent know- 
ledge of his subject, and is entitled, therefore, to impar- 
tial hearing. Yet it must be conceded that the value of 
his book would have been greater if many of the issues 
which he has examined in it had not practically been dis- 
posed of before it appeared. He is, so to speak, address- 
ing the jury after their verdict has been delivered. 
The Government of India has committed itself beyond 
recall to the policy which Lord Lawrence condemned 
and Lord Lytton adopted. No Power (least of all an 
Asiatie Power) can, without risk of still greater compli- 
cations, go back on a long series of active measures with 
which its policy has for many years been identified. 
They may ultimately prove to have been measures ruinous 
‘to interests of that Power ; but meanwhile they have led 
‘to engagements which it cannot break, and to the destruc- 
tion of an old order which it cannot restore. Theadvocates 
of a forward policy have finally triumphed. There is no 
denying it. Their aim, it is true, is not yet fully accom- 
plished. Those who are familiar with their objects are 
aware that until Kabul, Ghazni, and Kandahar are 
within ‘‘the red line” they will not cease from their endea- 
‘ours, But this, too, will followin due course. The road 
-on which theyare travelling is proverbially easy of descent. 
The rapidity of their course of late years gives fresh 
point to the adage. What has been done, has been 
done gaily, le cwur léger. In 1882 Lord Ripon, then 
Governor-General, reduced the Indian army. Its 
chiefs awaited the first opportunity of restoring it to its 
‘former strength. The late Sir Charles Macgregor’s 
alarmist volumes, issued confidentially but carefully dis- 
tributed broadcast in 1884, prepared the way. Lord 
Ripon had left India. In 1885 came Penjdeh, a golden 
opportunity, which was dexterously made the most of. 
To Sir Donald Stewart presently succeeded Sir Frederick 
Roberts; to Lord Dufferin, Lord Lansdowne. The 
Foreign Secretary, who is the Viceroy’s chief adviser in 
frontier questions, was Mr. (now Sir Mortimer) Durand. 
He was capable and industrious, but with no adminis- 
trative experience or ‘knowledge of India, young in 
years, and himself the son of an Indian officer. Activity 
redoubled itself within and beyond the frontier. Russian 
agents, multiplied like Falstaff’s men in buckram, were 
duly discovered. The Amir of Kabul was coerced and 
cajoled. Hunza and Nagar were attacked by a force 
under the Foreign Secretary’s brother, Colonel Durand 
(now Military Secretary to Lord Elgin), and succumbed. 
Chitral, which was carefully tended, ripened meanwhile 
for disposal. The project of a road toits capital from the 
British frontier had been conceived, prepared, and com- 
pleted ; and, in the incidents attendant on Dr. Robert- 
son’s'last mission to Chitral, the ‘‘ forward” party sought 
and found salvation. The Chitral Blue-book closes their 
record for the moment. bi: : 

All this is past history. There is no going back on 
that road. It is of little use now to recall what Lord 
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Lawrence said years ago, or what Sir William Mansfield 
wrote, about frontier policy. The dead must bury their 
dead. The question now to be settled is what, in the 
circumstances created for them, Lord Elgin and 
his Government are to do. New problems have 
arisen in the track of a new departure. A mass of 
fresh questions have arisen, vitally affecting Indian 
administration. Wise axioms of civil government 
and tried principles of internal security have been 
summarily set aside. The new policy calls in great 
measure for a new polity. It is for those who have 
forced the one to furnish the other. Colonel Hanna 
devotes the latter of his two chapters to showing 
us in what directions former landmarks have been 
trodden under foot. These are the pages with which 
practical men will mostly concern themselves. It will 
be useful here to examine some of them. We may 
instance the sufficiency or insufficiency of the present 
strength of the Indian army ; the proportion therein of 
British to native troops; the recruitment of soldiers 
from the newly acquired territories ; the temper of the 
tribes across the Indus, among whom we are hazarding 
our small detachments; their probable attitude, in the 
event of invasion from the North ; the policy, finally, of 
entrusting communications between india and our 
outlying troops to trans-Indus tribal levies. 

Of the financial problems we shall say nothing, 
nor of the growing discontent of the many millions 
within India, nor of the further taxation impending over 
those masses, nor of the loyalty of the Indian army 
under the strain of remote and constant foreign service. 
For the present, though the importance of these 
points is enormous, we put them aside, as lying beyond 
Colonel Hanna’s scope, which concerns itself rather with 
the military than with the civil aspects of the situation in 
India. We merely allude to these points here, because 
no notice of the subject can be in the least degree ade- 
quate which does not bring them prominently forward. 
For they furnish, singly and collectively, problems which 
the advocates of the forward policy must show to be 
capable of reasonable settlement in harmony with their 
views, but which they hitherto have refused even to 
touch upon. So far, they have left to their opponents 
the burden of the work of reconstruction, which must 
inevitably be carried out in British India as the con- 
sequence of their policy beyond its borders. 

As to the sufficiency of the British garrison, ten years 
have barely elapsed since it was decided to add 30,000 
troops to the Indian army. In 1885 that was pro- 
nounced to be the minimum additional force with which 
British India could be safeguarded. Since that date 
Upper Burma has been annexed, and most of the addi- 
tional trans-Indus territory, now covering 45,000 square 
miles, has come under the flag. It must follow, either 
that the addition made in 1885 was excessive for the 
requirements of that time or that it is insufficient now. 
One answer only can be returned by the “forward” 
school, to whom the additions made in 1885 are due. 
They have no option but to contend that an addition is 
again imperatively needed. Another million, or million 
and a half, must be added to the annual military esti- 
mates. Then again, since 1857 it has been an axiom 
of the Indian Government that the proportion of British 
and native troops should be as one totwo. Of every 
three soldiers, that is to say, one must be British. 
How is this proportion to be maintained in the face 
of the new levies which already swarm beyond the 
Indus? The difficulty for the moment is evaded by 
speaking of these levies as irregular levies, as police, or 
what not. The fact remains that these tribal levies are 
men of the very same material as the men whom we 
enlist in our Pathan regiments. Many have actually 
passed through our ranks. But even these are a 
fraction only of the indirect addition made of late years 
to our native soldiery. In almost every native state, 
since 1886, we have what are known as Imperial State 
troops. They are a section of the troops of each native 
state, which is set apart, drilled, and disciplined by British 
officers, and furnished with weapons not less effective 
than our own. Thus, within British India and beyond it, 
natives are being armed in vast numbers, in absolute dis- 
regard of the wise axiom which regulated the decision 
of those to whom 1857 had taught prudence. Once 
more, as in the days of the old Company, we are shutting 
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our eyes to facts. We are once more putting our trust 
in huge native levies. We are compelled to do so 
because, like the East India Company, the Crown has 
adopted a policy which extends its Indian dominions be- 
yond its means of furnishing a due proportion of British 
troops to guard them. Then there is the constitution of 
the force which is to defend our new territories. To 
fill our ranks with Pathans from beyond the Indus, 
while trenching on the independence of the tribes to 
which our recruits belong, is the very policy which 
nearly overwhelmed us in the mutiny of the Indian 
army. Ghoorkhas are not forthcoming in sufficient 
numbers. Ghoorkhas and Sikhs alike, if employed to 
garrison the new territories, will be strangers in a foreign 
land, far from their own people and their own homes. 
They will be detested as idolaters and infidels by the tribes 
whom they keep in subjection ; while between Sikhs and 
Pathans there has always existed, and there still exists, an 
ineradicable hatred. Again, what claim can we have on 
the fidelity and goodwill of fanatics whose barren 
mountains and scattered valleys forbid the hope of 
material amelioration under our rule? ‘‘ There can be 
no question of attaching the people to our interests when 
we can do nothing to further theirs,” says Colonel 
Hanna. An enforced peace which brings no prosperity, 
and forbids fighting or plundering, will be no boon to 
the tribes. When the hour comes, will they not rise 
to shake off the yoke by which such fruitless peace is 
imposed? Finally, as to the policy of entrusting com- 
munications between India and outlying detachments to 
levies from the tribes, Colonel Hanna concedes that 
such levies, in advance of our position, and in no way 
mixed up with our troops, have done us good service in 
the Khaibar. Also, in the Khaibar, they have proved 
that on the rear, and on the flanks of an occupying force, 
whatever their professions of amity may be, they will 
prove irredeemably hostile. They swarm round those 
who trust them, plunder their supplies, intercept their 
communications, and, in the hour of trial, swoop down 
on their allies and destroy them. 

It is a far cry from Lord Lawrence to Lord Elgin. 
Lord Lawrence is no longer with us, and it is the 
fashion nowadays for every puny whipster to get the 
great man’s sword. Colonel Hanna recalls the maxims 
which the famous Proconsul declared to be those by which 
alone our administration in India should be governed. 
We may be sure, Lord Roberts's recent assurances to the 
contrary notwithstanding, that in this regard Lord Law- 
rence would never have wavered; and it needs little 
knowledge of Indian affairs to perceive how irreconcil- 
able are these maxims with the frontier policy which, we are 
told, had he been alive to-day, he would have adopted : 
**T am firmly convinced that our proper course is . 
to put our own house in order by giving the people of 
India the best Government in our power ; by conciliating, 
as far as practicable, all classes; and by consolidating 
our resources. I am greatly in favour of opening up 
lines of communication of every kind, which, on con- 
sideration, are likely to prove useful, so far as the 
means will permit ; but I strongly deprecate additional 
taxation to any important extent.” It is a far cry, 
indeed, as we have said, from these wise and grave 
counsels to the language and levity of a later Viceroy. 
If these counsels are wrong, they should be disproved : 
if theyare sound, it should be shown how their observance 
is compatible with the wild projects of the ‘‘ forward” 
party, and the extension of our territories, at the cost of 
India, towards the skirts of the Hindu Kush. 


THE LIFE OF ADAM SMITH. 


** The Life of Adam Smith.” By John Rae. 
Macmillan & Co. 1895. 


N°? one now disputes the place of Adam Smith in 

history. We may not agree with Buckle that the 
‘Wealth of Nations” is ‘‘in its ultimate results probably 
the most important book that ever has been written,” 
but we all admit it to be the bible of Political Economy : 
it bears the stamp of a bible, for every one finds texts 
in it to support his own particular creed. The attempt 
to write the biography of Adam Smith, then, must be 
criticized as an attempt to write one of the great 
biographies of the world. It may be said at once that 
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Mr. Rae’s work will stand this test. Henceforth there 
is only one ‘‘ Life of Adam Smith.” 

‘* He is mistaken, sir,” said Dr. Johnson, when Boswell 
was quoting to him the opinion of Sir John Pringle, 
that Adam Smith could not be expected to write well on 
a subject which he did not know practically: ‘‘a man 
who has never been engaged in trade himself may un- 
doubtedly write well upon trade, and there is nothing 
that requires more to be illustrated by philosophy than 
does trade. To write a good book upon it a man 
must have extensive views.” Perhaps the only thing 
that Adam Smith did lack in his economic training was 
that he had not been ‘‘ engaged in trade.” Of all econo- 
mists he was the best equipped. He passed through a 
long apprenticeship to letters in his nine years of student 
life at Glasgow and Balliol. He made his first public 
appearance in Edinburgh as a lecturer on English litera- 
ture. He was a professor in Glasgow, first, of logic, then 
of ethics, jurisprudence, natural theology, andeconomics, 
all combined in one chair. During these thirteen years, 
which he counted as ‘‘ by far the most useful and there- 
fore by far the happiest and most honourable period of 
his life,” he was mixing freely with the merchants and 
manufacturers of his city, and before he left had prac- 
tically converted them to his free-trade views. After- 
wards he spent two years and a half in France, much of 
that time in daily contact with the new school of the 
économistes, Finally he shut himself up with his books 
in solitary retirement in Kirkcaldy for six years, ‘‘ never 
more happy or contented in his life,” and published his 
book only after three years more of laborious revision 
with his friends in London, that is, twenty-four years 
after the first explicit promise in the last paragraph 
of the ‘‘ Moral Sentiments.” But, as Gibbon said, the 
result was ‘‘an extensive science in a single book”: if 
he died regretting that he had ‘‘ done so little,” it was 
because of the sixteen volumes of manuscript which he 
so anxiously saw burned the week before his death. 
‘*] meant to have done more, and there are materials 
in my papers of which I could have made a great deal, 
but that is now out of the question.” 

Of his personality we get a very pleasing impression. 
Tassie’s medallion gives us the slightly aquiline nose, 
firm mouth and chin, full forehead. Kay's portrait 
shows the erect figure, full but not corpulent, the large 
gray or light blue eyes ‘‘ beaming with inexpressible 
benignity.” A very noticeable man he must have been 
in the streets of Edinburgh, as he walked to his custom- 
house duties in light linen coat, knee-breeches, and white 
silk stockings ; he held his cane by the middle on his 
right shoulder as a soldier carries his musket ; his head 
swayed from side to side as he walked; his lips moved 
all the while and smiled in rapt conversation with 
invisible companions. ‘‘ Hech, sirs !””—the story is his 
own—-said one market-woman to another as he marched 
past them one day, shaking her head significantly. 
**And he’s well put on too!” said the other. It was 
Adam Smith’s own principle—as it was also Scott’s— 
that ‘‘ there is nothing too frivolous to be learned about 
a great man,” and we are grateful to Mr. Rae for his 
full account of such traits as his deep love for his 
mother, his strange fits of absence of mind, his decisive. 
professorial manner—‘ rather lecturing than talk 
his rash judgments of character and placid retractations. 
Not least characteristic is the hint of the French mar- 
quise who set her heart upon making a conquest of the 
great economist, and whom he ‘could not abide.” 

For one thing we may perhaps be thankful ; that cir- 
cumstances did not permit Adam Smith to remain a 
professor either of literature or of ethics. ‘‘ He was the 
worst critic,” said Wordsworth, ‘‘ David Hume ex- 
cepted, that Scotland, a soil to which this sort of weed’ 
seems natural, has produced.” He thought Dryden a 
greater poet than Shakespeare. He disliked the ‘homely 
style which some think fit to call the language of nature,” 
saying, in condemnation of Percy’s Reliques, ‘it is the 
duty of a poet to write like a gentleman,” and he thought. 
blank verse only an evidence of laziness or inability to 
rhyme. ‘‘ They do well to call it blank, for blank it is. 
I myself even, who never could find a single rhyme in 
my life, could make blank verse as fast as I could 
speak.” His principle of literary excellence, indeed, was 
that beauty is always in proportion to the difficulty 
overcome. Hence his admiration of Swift as a great 


